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TO OUR READERS. 

difficulty in obtaining the 
“Spectator ’’’ regularly and promptly through the 
abolition of the Sunday post or other causes should 
become yearly subscribers, and so secure delivery by 
post in any part of the United Kingdom on Saturday. 
The yearly subscription, including postage to any 
address in the United Kingdom or abroad, is £2 3s. 4d. 

The ‘“‘ Spectator ’”’ is on sale at our Office by noon 
on Friday. 

Readers who are. satisfied with their existing 
arrangements for obtaining the ‘' Spectator ’’ should 
make no change, but should continue to obtain the 
paper from their Newsagent or Bookstall. 

All communications, cheques or Postal Orders, 
or notices of change of address, should be sent to 
The Manager, ‘‘ Spectator’? Office, 13 York Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——_——_—— 

; ip Conferences in London over the Irish Constitution have 

continued during the week, and when we go to press on 
Thursday there is a general though vague report, evidently 
sanctioned by the Government, that they have ended more 
satisfactorily than seemed to be at all possible ten days ago. 
We have not more than these reports to go upon as Mr. Churchill’s 
statement in the House has not yet reached us. Of course, if 
the Irish Free State representatives are, as the Government 
suggest, really inspired by good faith and intend to govern 
firmly and conscientiously in Ireland and without dictation from 
the irreconcilables, there is just a ray of hope. It would be 
one of the greatest causes for satisfaction that this generation 
has experienced, indeed an unparalleled political relief, if after 
all order should shape itself out of the present chaos in Ireland. 
Every sane person desires such a conclusion so earnestly that 
he would be false to himself if he did not clutch at every passing 
possibility that may be turned to good account. 


Readers experiencing 








But we are bound to admit that there are only too 
many bad signs as well as the nominally gocd one. The 
Government, after declaring, when the Treaty was introduced, 
that they would not consent to a single change in it—that it 
represented finality—have, in fact, consented to changes in the 
spirit and even in the letter. The Irish General Election which 
is about to begin is not after all to settle the issue whether the 
people of the South and West do or do not want the Treaty. 
We were led to believe that everything depended upon this 
General Election, which was to ascertain the will of Ireland. 
Now the situation has entirely changed. The Collins-De Valera 





coalition which came into existence for what seemed to be 
sinister reasons has nominated candidates and in effect sanc- 
tioned intimidation against independent candidates. 





Then, again, it was stated by Mr. Churchill on Tuesday 
that the Dublin Parliament returned as a result of the 
elections will not be required to take the oath to the 
King. If that be so the new Parliament will simply be 
another Dail acting under the banner of Republicanism. 
Of course, the new Irish Government when it comes into 
existence under the new Constitution will be required to take 
the oath. The Government would have to insist upon that, 
or the Treaty would utterly and beyond dispute go by the board. 
It will be seen that there will be many opportunities for fresh 
vicissitudes between now and December 6th, when, according 
to the plan, the present provisional system will be transformed 
into a Dominion status and the Provisional Government will 
become the Free State Government and the Dublin Parliament 
the Free State Parliament. As the Constitution which is likely 
to be published within the next two or three days is not an 
issue at the Irish General Election, it does not seem to be 
attracting much attention there. But here it is bound to be 
examined with the most careful attention. It will have to be 
passed in the autumn by Parliament in the form of a Bill. 





The condition of Ireland is much worse than the ordinary 
newspaper reader has any conception of, and our chief reason 
for remaining pessimistic is that Mr. Collins, even if he has 
the good intentions with which Mr. Churchill credits him, will 
probably not be able “ to deliver the goods.” He stands for 
only one faction among several, all armed and all mistrusting 
and hating one another. It would require a singularly powerful 
and competent Government to rescue Ireland now. It is 
almost beyond belief that Mr. Collins can do it. 


On Thursday, June 8th, the L.R.A. rebel forces were driven 
out of the town of Belleck. When the first shell fired by the 
artillery with the British troops burst outside Belleek fort the 
I.R.A. garrison hastily retreated. It was announced by the 
Colonial Office the same night that unless the troops ‘were 
attacked in their present positions they would make no further 
advance. ‘The special correspondent of the Morning Post 
described the affair as “a charming batile.’ The weather 
was perfect, the scenery was beautiful ani nobody was killed. 
The opportunity provided by recent incidents on the boundary 
would certainly have been wasted if the Sinn Feiners, whether 
pro-Treaty or anti-Treaty, had not raised a violent outcry 
against the capture of Pettigo, which, as we recorded last week, 
was occupied by British troops before Belleek was dealt with. 
For Pettigo is partly—to be strictly accurate, mainly—in 
Free State territory. Mr. Collins still professes to take a “ 


very 
grave view” of the occupation, and he incessantly demands an 
inquiry. 


We sincerely hope, however, that the Government will abide 
by Mr. Churchill's refusal of an inquiry. It is essential to 
protect Ulster. That being so, such reasonable steps must be 
taken as will make Ulster safe. From every military point of 
view it would have been ridiculous for the British troops to 
occupy a fragment of Pettigo or to sit down at points hopelessly 
commanded by the hills in Free State territory. It may be 
said, and, of course, is being said, by the Sinn Feiners and by 
their English friends, that political and not military con- 
siderations ought to have prevailed. We cannot agree. The 
Republicans used force when they invaded Ulster, and in this 
unhappy and very imperfect world force had to be the answer. 
The argument that though tlfere had to be force it must be 
force applied in“an unscientific or even in a futile way is really 
not worth attention. Nobody would dream of applying force at 
all to the I.R.A. if only it would behave itself, 
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On Friday, June 9th, Mr. Collins and Mr. De Valera were 
present at a meeting in Dublin held in the interest of the panel 
candidates, that is to say, the candidates agreed upon by the 
Collins-De Valera coalition. What Mr. Collins said about 
Northern Ireland was rather ominous. He remarked 
that there were many elements in the North who did 
not want to see a dismembered Ireland. These elements, 
he admitted, must not be “forced into hostility,’ and 
he recognized that a certain amount of local Government 
was “of no more harm in the North than in the West,” 
provided there was no real severance. But then he added, 
““a body may continue to live without a particular limb, 
but the amputated limb simply decays and withers. That 
is the attitude of Ireland to its limb in the North-East, and 
I do not think the sensfble elements in the North-East will 
fail to grasp that.” 


When a member of the audience spoke about the coming 
Republic, Mr. Collins replied that there was no need to tie them- 
selves to names beforehand. “In two or three hundred years 
the world may look back upon republics as symbols of tyranny. 
Do not put that bar on the march of a nation.” All this may 
seem to blow both hot and cold and in places to be 
encouraging, but we still think Mr. Collins’s attitude towards 
Northern Ireland rather ominous. And he spoke in a 
more fiery way against Northern Ireland in a statement 
which he made later to the Dublin correspondent of the New 
York Herald. He declared that it was “ universally believed ” 
that although British troops had hesitated to take any action 
against ‘“‘ the savage anti-Catholic mobs at Belfast,” they had 
shown “an astonishing readiness to become involved with the 
I.R.A.” on the boundary line. He agreed that the action of 
the irregulars in invading Northern Ireland had been foolish and 
irresponsible and had contributed towards the present situa- 
tion, but he went on :— 

“Let me say that whilst I will strain every nerve to avoid a 
clash between British and Irish troops on the North-Eastern 
border, and whilst I am quite sanguine that my efforts will 
meet with success, it does not in any way indicate that my 
Government have not a very definite policy to put into effect 
as a last resource against that demoniacal barbarism which is 
aiming at the extermination of our people. 


The committee of bankers, who met in Paris on May 24th 
to discuss the raising of a foreign loan by Germany, reported 
last Saturday that the issue of a loan was impracticable under 
existing conditions. The committee included Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan and Dutch and German bankers, besides the Allied 
experts. The only dissentient was the French banker, M. 
Sergent, who declined to consider the possibility of reducing 
Germany’s reparation payments in order to facilitate the issue 
of a loan. His colleagues made it clear in their report that 
as France, the chief creditor, through her delegate on the 
Reparation Commission, would not look at any suggestion for 
limiting Germany’s obligations, they could not usefully continue 
their inquiry. It was essential for the floating of a loan that 
the Commission should be unanimous, so as to give investors 
confidence. 


The committee pointed out that the lending public did not 
feel assured that ‘ the obligations of Germany, as they are at 
present defined and as they may be enforced, are within her 
capacity, and that her will and intention to meet them will 
be maintained.” She could not, therefore, offer sufiicient 
guarantees, even in her Customs revenue, for a loan. Further, 
British and American investors would not be attracted by a 
loan which did not offer a permanent settlement of the 
reparations problem, and neutrals, who had suffered by the fall 
of the mark, would not lend Germany money unless her finances 
were certain to be restored. If a foreign loan was to succeed, 
the public must feel that Germany was honestly trying to 
reorganize her finances, and that all uncertainty as to repara- 
tions had been removed. That uncertainty, as the committee 
repeated again and again, was obstructing the revival of trade 
not merely in Germany but throughout the world. They hinted 
that Germany was heading for serious danger if nothing was 
done to settle this question. A temporary loan might_ be 
airanged if there was any real chance of an agreement among 
the Allies about reparations. 





Mr. Pierpont Morgan, in a persona) statement, explained 
that he joined the committee as a private banker, holding no 





. P | 
authority from the American Government, because he realized 


the enormous importance of the matter both to Europe and to 
America. If American investors were to subscribe to a German 
loan they must be convinced, first, that the Allies were in “woe 

agreement and, secondly, that Germany was resolved to 4 
her obligations and re-establish her credit. The committee had 
no wish to reduce the total amount of German reparations, 
but had only suggested a possible reduction of the annual 
payments. As the conditions precedent were not fulfilled a 
German loan would not be subscribed in America. Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan emphasized the necessity for a general settlement of 
the reparation question. 


The British Government last Saturday addressed a memoran. 
dum to the French Government on the Hague Conference. 
It was, they said, to be a conference of experts, who would 
engage in a practical discussion of the Russian problem. They 
must decline to ask for the withdrawal of the Bolshevik note of 
May 11th, which should be entirely disregarded. They could 
not agree to the French demand for the restoration of private 
property in Russia to its foreign owners ; the Bolsheviks could 
choose between restoring property and paying compensation, 
The Government rejected the French proposal, which is also the 
American proposal, that the experts should first inquire into the 
state of Russia and suggest means of reconstruction. The 
experts should avoid politics and deal with the questions of 
Russian debts, private property, and credits. The memorandum 
was somewhat sharply worded, and suggested that the French 
Government did not remember what was done at Cannes and 
at Genoa. 





The French Government, replying on Sunday to the memoran- 
dum, reminded Mr. Lloyd George that there were “ profound 
divergences on many important points” between the Allies, 
and that the experts at The Hague ought to come to an agree- 
ment before meeting the Bolsheviks. As to private property, 
the Bolsheviks could not pay compensation. They had agreed 
with Italy not to expropriate Italian concessions, and they 
might make similar promises to the cther Allies if the Allies 
were united in defence of their rights. France must insist on 
the need for a full inquiry into Russian economic conditions 
if anything serious were to be done for Russia. She could not 
cancel her loans to Russia before or during the War. In conclusion, 
the French Government said very plainly that, if the Allies 
represented at The Hague could not agree beforehand on some 
governing ideas, the meeting would be no more successful 
than the Genoa Conference. Having made this protest, the 
French Government decided on Tuesday to send a “ mission of 
inquiry ” to The Hague. If, however, the French experts are not 
satisfied with the way in which the negotiations regarding 
Russia are to be conducted, they will retire before the Bolsheviks 
appear on June 26th. 


The Bolsheviks have renewed their persecution of the Orthodox 
Church. For protesting against the wholesale seizure of sacred 
vessels, ostensibly to be sold for the benefit of the famine- 
stricken, five priests were shot last week in Moscow. The 
Patriarch Tikhon is in confinement. Several bishops have 
been arrested. ‘To the very mild protest made by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and several Nonconformist leaders against 
the maltreatment of the Patriarch, the Bolshevik despots replied 
with a sneer at their “narrow caste solidarity” which was 
“ directed against the real interests of the people.” There has 
never been any concealment of the fact that the Bolshevik 
movement is definitely anti-Christian. But the Bolsheviks, 
who began by murdering many bishops and clergy, had for the 
last year or two left the Church severely alone. The revival of 
the Terror suggests that the Bolsheviks are growing desperate. 


We desire to call the attention of British manufacturers to 
a letter from Sir Maurice de Bunsen, which we publish elsewhere. 
The forthcoming exhibition at Rio de Janciro ought to be a good 
opportunity for opening up new markets. During the War the 
British manufacturer complained that his markets were being 
stolen from him by neutrals, and since the War he has com- 
plained that his former purchasers are too poor to buy. Brazil 
is a country with a steadily expanding trade and is larger 
than the United States without Alaska. The rivals of 
British manufacturers have evidently recognized the im- 
portance of being represented at the International Exhibition 
at Rio. The United States Congress has appropriated a millioo 
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— 
dollars for the purpose, and private enterprise is quite likely 


to provide another million. Franee has appropriated over 
5,000,000 francs, Belgium 6,000,000 franes, and Italy 8,000,000 


lire. aan 

The British official contribution is £35,000 and Mr. Lionel 
Rothschild’s Committee has guaranteed a further £25,000. 
In other words, we are devoting considerably less than France, 
Belgium and Italy, while the United States contribution is more 
than seven times ours. We are not making any appeal to the 
Government ; we are appealing only to British producers and 
traders, who are always telling us that they desire nothing more 
than to be left alone by the Government and to be allowed 
to find their own markets. The exhibition might be quite enter- 
taining as well as commercially profitable, as the Republic of 
Brazil has decided to hold international sports. Competitors will 
be the guests of Brazil from September 3rd, a week before the 
opening of the sports, until October 17th. 


One of the worst of newspaper “stunts,” based upon complete 
ignorance of the law, has occupied the attention of the public 
during the week. We mean the organized attack upon the 
Home Secretary because he reprieved the murderer True, 
who was admittedly guilty of a particularly brutal crime. 
Mr. Shortt had no difficulty in answering his critics in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday. He explained that a Home 
Sceretary, when doubts about the sanity of a condemned man 
have been brought to his notice, is bound to intervene and 
institute a medical inquiry. It is not merely that he may 
do so; he must do so. After True had been condemned, the 
judge explicitly called the attention of the Home Secretary to 
the doubts about True’s sanity. Therefore the Home Secretary 
was compelled to act as he did. For about three hundred 
years it has been regarded as against the law to hang a lunatic. 

Probably the newspaper clamour would not have arisen if 
there had not been a striking contrast between the reprieve of 
True and the execution of the boy Jacoby—he was little more 
than a boy—who murdered Lady White. We cannot help 
feeling ourselves that there was nearly as much doubt about 
Jacoby’s sanity as there was about True’s. According to the 
evidence, Jacoby was alarmed by sounds of knocking in the 
night and armed himself with a heavy instrument. He then 
wandered about the hotel where he was employed, and went 
for some reason or other into Lady White’s room. Seeing a 
person in the room he struck at her, as it were, blindly and 
in a kind of hysteria or panic. The bare facts suggest insanity, 
and it is not to be wondered at that the public was agitated 
at the spectacle of the one man going to‘his death and the other 
to the comparative comfort of Broadmoor. 

The Home Seeretary, if he had been allowed by the rules to 
discuss the case of Jacoby in the House of Commons, might 
have said that no question of Jacoby’s irresponsibility 
having reached the point of insanity was raised at the trial and 
that therefore he could not intervene. That would be formally 
a strong line of defence, but nevertheless the painful contrast 
remains. We write of both these cases as convinced believers 
in the necessity of capital punishment—convinced not because 
we entertain the futile idea of taking revenge upon murderers, 
but because we believe that capital punishment (1) succeeds in 
setting murder apart from all other crimes and in distinguishing 
it as the most anti-social of all crimes; (2) is a deterrent, since 
the fear of it frequently thrusts people of wavering mind back 
from the brink of the precipice; and (3) is @ general protection 
to the community, who cannot be regularly provided with any 
particular safeguards against the attacks of murderers, 





In spite of these general principles we regret that the attention 
of the Home Secretary was not called to the case of Jacoby 
so that a medical inquiry:could have been held into his state 
of mind. Finally, we think that the time has come to elucidate 
the existing distinctions between the legal and the medical 
theories of insanity. We publish an article on this subject 
elsewhere by Dr. Carswell, who writes with authority, as he used 
to be a member of the Board of Control in Scotland. 


The Cabinet decided on Tuesday to impose a duty on German 
fabric gloves, under the “ anti-dumping” clauses of the Safe- 
guarding of Industries Act. The decision has been long delayed, 
because it is well known that it raises the whole question of 
Protection v, Free Trade in an acute form, No one can pretend 





that the small British fabric-glove industry is necessary to the 
defence of the realm, as the making of dyes and some kinds of 
optical glass may be. Moreover, a heavy duty on fabric gloves, 
while benefiting the few British makers, will injure the Bolton 
spinners, who export to Germany the fine cotton yarns used 
for the glove fabric. It may even be questioned whether, now 
that German currency is heavily depreciated, the heaviest 
possible duty will exclude German gloves, though the price will 
go up and the consumer, as well as the Bolton spinner, will 
suffer. Under the Act the Government have full power to 
impose a duty, but the House of Commons ought at least to 
debate this very ominous measure of Protection unashamed. 


The long dispute in the engineering industry was ended on 
Tuesday, on terms which were virtually the same as those 
accepted by the men’s executive last winter and rejected by 
the men at a ballot. When the leaders of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, having exhausted their large funds and 
contracted heavy debts, plucked up courage enough to take 
another ballot, the men gladly agreed to the employers’ terms. 
It was stated on Tuesday that 75,478 voted for, and only 39,423 
against, acceptance. Only a third of the members took the 
trouble to vote. It was agreed at a meeting of the employers 
and the union leaders that work should be resumed as soon as 
possible. Many orders have been lost during the long and 
futile conflict, but the industry having attained peace should 
begin to recover its old prosperity if employers and employed 
are actuated by good will. 





There is good news of the Mount Everest expedition. On 
May 20th four members of the party camped below the summit 
at a height of 25,000 feet, never before attained by man. Three 
of the party—Mr. Mallory, Mr. Somervell and Major Norton— 
climbed next day to a height of 26,800 feet, without the doubtful 
aid of oxygen, and descended safely. Mount Everest is just over 
29,000 feet high, and it has yet to be seen whether the human 
body is capable of withstanding the terrific strain of breathing 
and climbing in the rarefied atmosphere found at such altitudes. 
Last year’s survey seemed to show that the final ascent would 
present no insuperable difficulties to experienced climbers, 
if the peak were not so high. The physiological problem remains 
to be solved. Mr. Mallory, after his experiences last year, was 
somewhat doubtful of success. He and his colleagues have, 
however, done so well in climbing 2,200 feet higher than any 
man has climbed before that they may by now have reached the 
summit of the loftiest mountain on the earth. 


With deep regret we record the death of Mr. D. C. Lathbury, 
who was in his ninety-second year. His influence upon British 
journalism will not easily be forgotten and cannot be replaced, 
He was through and through a man of magnificent honesty 
and independence. In 1883 he became editor of the Guardian, 
which was then not so prosperous as it had been, and his 
ability, his great distinction as a writer and his clear and firm 
opinions instantly made themselves felt. In politics he was 
an old-fashioned Liberal, but he was enough of a Gladstonian 
to follow Gladstone in the Home Rule split. Again, the 
honesty of his convictions, to which he would never have 
dreamed of being untrue even if they had required him to 
die in a ditch, drove him to oppose the whole policy of the 
South African War. His disagreement with the proprietors 
of the Guardian at that time became so acute that he left 
the Guardian. 





For many years he was a regular writer of leading articles 
in the Spectator, and for many years also he wrote in the 
Economist. After his rupture with the Guardian his friends 
helped him to start a new paper called the Pilot, which lived 
for four or five years. There could not have been a greater 
tribute to the extraordinary esteem in which Mr. Lathbury 
was held than the fact that many of his friends contributed 
money to a losing concern, although they disagreed with Mr, 
Lathbury’s politics on several points. They felt—and they 
were right—that personality and character like his were priceless 
gems in journalism, and that these things should be saved even 
at a great price. 








Bank Rate, 3} per cent., changed from, 4 per cent. June 15, 
1922; 6 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 99 x; 
Thursday week, 99}; a yar ago, 87}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CABINET SECRETARIAT. 


R. LLOYD GEORGE'S answer to the very weighty 
criticisms of the Cabinet Secretariat which were 
made in the House of Commons on Tuesday was far from 
satisfactory. We remain more convinced than we were 
when we wrote on the subject last week that the Secretariat 
isa danger. If the House of Commons does its duty it will 
watch this unnecessary and expensive innovation most 
jealously. Mr. Lloyd George professed to believe that no 
future Government could get on without the Secretariat. 
We take leave to disagree. If the next Government should 
be loyal to the traditions of our constitutional practice they 
will at once abolish the Secretariat. The comparative 
smallness of the Government majority on Tuesday— 
205 votes to 111—was a sign that even in the present 
House of Commons there is no strong belief in the Secre- 
tariat, but rather the reverse. 


The Secretariat has a staff of 114 persons and in the | 
current financial year costs £32,048. The Secretary is paid | 


£3,000 a year, the principal Assistant Secretary £1,500, and 
three Assistant Secretaries £1,000 each. There are, besides 
three principals, an editor, a clerk who helps the editor, an 
accountant, a shorthand writer, four higher-grade clerks, 
two administrative assistants, twenty-two ordinary clerks, 
thirty-nine temporary clerks, twenty messengers, and 
fourteen charwomen. Sir Donald Maclean pointed out 
that although the staff in 1919-20 had consisted of only 
19 persons it had grown since then to 114. The Secretariat 
came into being—such was the exeuse—for the special 
purposes of the War, when the business of the Government 
was undoubtedly multifarious and largely novel. But here 


we are back in the times of peace and the Secretariat, so | 


far from shrinking, has grown. The real reason for its 
continuance is that Mr. Lloyd George is in love with 
bureaucracy. 
kinds of reasons why the Secretariat is necessary, and 
probably he believes them to be true; but taken in the 
mass they do not approach in potency the one simple 
fact that Mr. Lloyd George is a victim of the bureaucratic 
spirit. The nation, on the other hand, is entirely out of 
love with bureaucracy, for during and since the War it has 
seen what bureaucracy means. If, therefore, Mr. Lloyd 
George persists either in opposing the popular will or in 
misinterpreting it—believing that the people want one 
thing when really they want quite another—his end is 
certain. It is a commonplace in life that the average man 
cannot help living up to his income. He commits himself 
in numerous directions because he can just afford to do so, 
but when his income dwindles he finds that it is extra- 
ordinarily difficult, and he may even call it impossible, to 
eut off anything to which he has become accustomed. 
Everything has become “ necessary.” Mr. Lloyd George 
is like that man. The Secretariat was, of course, a great 
convenience to him during the War, and it has probably 
em a still greater convenience to him since, as with the 

elp of it he has personally conducted our foreign policy at 
conferences here, there, and everywhere in Europe. But 
all the time the Secretariat is not necessary, and those who 
have never used it would be able to get on perfectly well 
without it. 

The argument that the Secretariat has not great political 
power in the making is contrary to experience. The 
present Secretaries of State developed gradually out of the 
simple Secretaries who were originally the mere conveyers 
of decisions when the Privy Council was the Executive of 
the nation. The officials of the Secretariat, if the Secre- 
tariat should continue, would certainly not stagnate ; 
they would be subject to the universal law of constitutional 
growth; they would turn into something else. The 
caterpillar would become a moth. Considering the func- 
tions which Mr. Lloyd George attributed to them on 
Tuesday, we are forced to the conclusion that they start 
life in a fair way to supersede the heads of the great 
Departments. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that the great value of the Secre- 
tariat was that it was composed of experts. But why 
experts ? Are not the staffs ef the Departments experts ? 
If they are not. what are they there for? And is there 


He may think that he is not; he gives all | 


a 
room for double rows of experts? No doubt Mr. Lloyd 
George is quite right in regarding the members of the 
Secretariat as experts. The most important members arg 
seconded for the purpose from the Departments, They 
come to the Secretariat already full of knowledge. That 
is really the danger. They are invested with dignity and 
authority by being in constant contact with the Cabinet 
and especially with the Prime Minister himself, and then 
they convey decisions and explanations to the Depart- 
ments. They become something a little higher than any- 
body who remains in a Department without all this 
adventitious glorification. Obviously, the Secretariat jg 
more than a mere secretarial body. Even a lover of 
bureaucracy like Mr. Lloyd George would not keep up 
an institution costing over £30,000 to write down the bare 
decisions taken at Cabinet meetings. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s argument that the press of Cabinet 
work has become so great that the Secretariat is indis- 
pensable carries its own condemnation. Within recent 
years several new Departments have been created to meet 
new needs. They are the people who should do the werk. 
If the Cabinet finds that the work is too much for it, that 
only means that there is over-centralization—one of the 
worst of all administrative defects. If Mr. Lloyd George's 
reasoning were sound, a prosperous industrial company that 
was increasing its turnover by more than 100 per cent. 
every year would continually have a larger Board of 
Directors. But every competent controller of affairs 
would laugh at such an idea. He would, indeed, recognize 
the need for increasing his number of clerks and expanding 
his personnel downwards in all directions, but the directing 
brains of the company would remain few and select. 

The final and strongest point against Mr. Lloyd George, 
however, is that the Secretariat does not bring us the 
blessings which Mr. Lloyd George says actually exist. We 
freely admit the ability and the high sense of public service 
| of the chief members of the Secretariat. But are even they 
| able to bring coherence to the policy of the Government ! 
Evidently they are not. We cannot recall a time when 
policy was as shifting and as incalculable as it is now. 
| It is never the same from day today. There are unceasing 

adaptations, accommodations, surrenders. The Govern- 
ment say that they will never consent to something or 
other and within a few days they consent. The Secretariat, 
we are told, is necessary to bring clarity to the work of the 
Government, but what we sce is not clarity but confusion. 

Mr. Lloyd George prophesied that the next Government 
| would certainly require the services of the Secretariat, 
and he expressed the opinion that a continuous record of 
policy such as would be supplied by the Cabinet Minutes 
would be very useful. Here is another matter in which 
the apology for the Secretariat defeated itself. It would 
surely be intolerable that all the Cabinet secrets of one 
Government should be placed at the disposal of the next. 
In trying to calm the fears that arose at this prospect, 
Mr. Lloyd George assured Lord Robert Cecil that the 
“individual views” of Cabinet Ministers were never 
recorded in the Minutes—only “ decisions *’ were recorded. 
But if that be so, what need remains for the Secretariat ! 
Surely some member of the Cabinet could be trusted to 
jot down in ten or twenty lines the decisions reached. 
The record could then be countersigned by the Cabinet, 
or by the Prime Minister acting on behalf of the Cabinet, 
when the Minute had been read out. The truth is that 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Chamberlain impaled themselves 
on the dilemma. If the Secretariat discharges great 
functions and is valued for its expert work it is a very 
formidable innovation, which threatens not only the position 
but the efficiency of the Departments. If it does not 
discharge great functions but merely writes down in a 
colourless way decisions which may be fairly open to the 
inspection of successive Cabinets, it is obviously not 
required, 











MEDICINE AND LAW. 
[COMMUNICATED. ] 
FPXHE controversy that has arisen over the True cas? 
has been marked by a misunderstanding of the 
attitude of medical opinion to the question of criminal 





responsibility, and also by a complete failure to grasp the 
nature and scope of the assistance which medical evidencé 
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gives to the court in deciding criminal charges in which 
the defence of insanity is submitted. Let us say then, 
first, that the determination of criminal responsibility is a 
purely legal affair, to be decided by considerations, some 
medical, some social, and some inherent in the generally 
accepted system of the administration of justice. It. is 
a far cry to 1843, when the McNaughton case gave occasion 
for the framing of certain Rules of Law by the Bench of 
Judges at the request of the House of Lords, whose outraged 
feclings at the acquittal of McNaughton, on the ground of 
insanity, from the charge of shooting Mr. Drummond, the 
Prime Minister’s private secretary, were thus appeased. 
Although it has been the habit of lawyers to say that the 
Rules have afforded a satisfactory legal test of criminal 
responsibility, yet it must be said that they have been 
freely criticized by medical men engaged in lunacy practice. 
The British Medical Association and the Medico-Psycho- 
logical Association set up committees of experts to consider 
the position, but both committees reported in terms that 
provided no practicable suggestions for a change in the 
law. It must be admitted that in undertaking this self- 
imposed task both Associations went beyond their province, 
but it cannot be maintained that their failure proves the 
soundness of the 1843 Rules. The fact remains that 
the Rules lack two essential features, riz., ease of appli- 
cation and general acceptance of the resulting 
decision. A Rule is intended in practice to reduce the 
number of contested cases, but here every case is con- 
tested and the result is a toss-up—some Imsane persons 
finding their way to Broadmoor and some to the con- 
demned cell. This is the basis on which public security 
rests and the moral sanction for the “iron firmness of 
the criminal law.” 

The harrowing thougit is that before 1843 the courts 
considered the relevant facts in each case on their merits, 
whereas now the facts must be considered in the light 
of a formula based upon a strictly metaphysical view of 
mind, which obscures if it does not exclude altogether the 
pathological view of insanity—Did the accused “ know 
the nature and quality of the act’? All this is profoundly 
unsatisfactory to medical men whose daily duty is the 
care of the insane and the study of mental diseases. 

The action of the Home Secretary in the proceedings 
under the Criminal Lunatics Act, 1884, whereby True was 
respited and removed to Broadmoor has called forth angry 
comments. But it was left to the Times to declare that 
the Criminal Lunatics Act, 1884, was “a yielding to 
pathologists, and no contribution to the welfare and 
economy of our social system.’”” An utterance like that 
makes it less difficult to understand the widespread failure 
to grasp the nature and scope of medical evidence in cases 
of insane persons accused of crime. 

In 1843 little was known of the pathology of mind, but 
Prichard had shortly before described the clinical features 
of moral insanity; his description brought disorder of 
conduct, as distinguished from intellectual disorder, into 
the picture of mental diseases. This observation led to 
the recognition of the pathological origin of defects of 
conduct in other forms of insanity, notably by Clouston 
in his studies upon adolescent insanity and the Neuroses of 
Development. That these defects had a pathological basis 
became apparent by the work of Hughlings Jackson and 
Maudsley, scientists and philosophers, and, shall we not also 
say, in the best sense philanthropists of the first rank, to 
whose record we may add the work of Ferrier and Mott 
among many others. 

These men have placed our knowledge of mental diseases 
upon a sure basis of ascertained fact and sound general- 
ization. Have these achievements imperilled the security 
of society ¢ Are the Lunacy Acts which have been enacted 
because we have become more familiar with the true nature 
of insanity to be scrapped, in so far as they run counter 
to the application of a legal formula which nobody supports 
as it stands? The pathological view of mental disorders 
excludes the false assumption of two kinds of insanity— 
nedical and legal. To the medical mind there is no such 
thing as insanity, it is not an entity, it is an abstract term 
used to denote the quality that attaches to insane persons. 
lo the legal mind insanity is a thing embodied in law. 
Since 1843 many Acts relating to lunatics and mental 
defectives have been placed upon the Statute-book. These 
provide the body and substance of the thing called legal 





insanity. When, therefore, a medical witness is asked 
whether an accused person is certifiably insane he replies 
“Yes” or “No” according to whether he regards the 
person as insane or not in the legal sense—i.e., according 
to statute. It is when we come to apply the vague tests 
of the 1843 Rules that are held to embody the criminal 
law that difficulties arise and will continue to arise until 
a better test is provided. It is for lawyers, not doctors, 
to provide the remedy, but perhaps the suggestion may be 
allowed that pathology may be found to be a more trust 
worthy guide than metaphysics. JoHN CARSWELL. 





INTERNATIONAL THEATRE EXHIBITION, 
VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM.—IL. 

“NONSIDERED purely as exhibits, some of the most 

/ attractive things to be seen at the International 
Theatre Exhibition are two sets of marionettes and some 
masks. Mr. William G. Simmonds (Nos. 487 to 499) has 
a charming puppet show representing a mediaeval castle 
with delightful kings, queens and knights protruding over 
the battlements. He shows, also, a set of Punch and Judy 
puppets and two charming figures—** Dryad ” and “ Light 
o Love ”’—designed in the spirit of Mr. Rutherston’s 
Winter’s Tale. Not less interesting are some marionettes 
of German origin representing Chinese figures. English 
taste will probably consider some of the German exhibits 
a little wild and lacking in refinement of design, though 
some of the Reinhardt productions are magnificent. For 
sheer gorgeousness, however, the small room containing 
the Russian designs is certainly paramount, though in 
several instances it will be by no means clear to the 
uninitiated visitor how they are intended to be carried out. 

A very interesting general point is raised by a small 
series of designs where Mr. Iorelik shows ideas for a 
complete set of interpretative scenery. Most of us in 
this country are probably still feeling rather undecided 
as to how far we believe such interpretation can be 
carried ; those who have considered the matter a little 
are perhaps as much concerned in wondering how far 
it ought to be carried. The most elaborate attempts at 
interpretation are these designs by Mr. Mordecai lorelik 
(588-591 and 591a), where a complete colour analysis is 
provided for Tolstoi’s The Power of Darkness, as, for 
example :— 

** Acr I.—Opening Scene. 
Enter Matryona (abrupt 
Nikita Swears Falsely. Also : 
Marina.” 

Here we have a colour scheme that begins with a light 
green speckled with a reddy-gold, and later shows varia- 
tions of pale blue and a lightish sky colour; towards the 
end of the Act the colours become more sombre, though 
there is still a pale skylight at the top. Gradually as the 
tragedy deepens and becomes more sordid the colours on 
the chart become dark with flashes and zig-zags of light 
in the corners. With the last Act we reach a coal black, 
with a jag of vivid light across it. Exactly how these 
suggestions are to be interpreted on the stage I do not 
feel myself enough of a technician to know. Presumably 
the actual scene will only be changed for the Acts and the 
intermediate changes will be an affair of limes. Or 
perhaps Mr. Craig’s movable screens are to be used, which 
are modified during the actual course of the scene. Of 
course, as our readers are aware, the whole business of 
interpretative scenery is highly controversial, there being 
those who say, with Mr. Gordon Craig, that a very fine 
sort of theatre is possible without actors at all; whilst 
others say—Mr. Granville Barker is, with reservations, 
of this party—that it isthe actor who is the be-all and 
the end-all of the theatre. He, they say, is the quint- 
essential theatre, valuable beyond the play and how far 
beyond the scenic artist! Personally, I cannot quite see 
why we are to settle this matter of procedure at all. Let 
us allow Mr. Gordon Craig to eliminate the actor, and 
let us watch his experiment and hope he may discover 
something new and wonderful for us. Let us also allow the 
other school to work out the theory of pure acting and see 
whether it does or does not take us back to the iunny 
man at the fair who stands on a tub and gags. But I 
cannot help thinking that the richest theatre—here I 
think that Mr. Granville Barker would agree—will be that 


Anisya and Nikita: Love Scene. 
change here). The Conference : 
Enter Akim. Nikita Repulses 
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4m which the arts of the actor, the playwright, and the 
scenery designer blend and lose themselves in a whole, 
and make “ not a fifth sound but a star.” 

Of course, if we are to have this fusion we must have 

roportion, and I am not sure that scenery cannot be a 
ittle too interpretative. I do not mean in any coarse 
sense of its distracting the audience from the actor or 
the words, but that it might become too explicit. When 
we of the audience are more used to the symbolism of 
colour and form it might take the words out of the actors’ 
mouths, and cause the theatre to make the mistake from 
which the mistiness and fluctuating character of words 
so often save the writer in his own despite; I mean 
the mistake of a false simplification, the slight falsification 
which almost always lurks in the direct statement of 
any fairly subtle concept. Let us take a concrete example. 
Hedda Gabler asks Tesman if Ejlert Lévborg had vine 
leaves in his hair. By this question she meant something 
more than her apparent meaning—was he drunk or not ‘ 
If a stupid interpretative artist had been at work he 
might conceivably have made the complete mistake on 
Léivborg’s next entrance of letting him actually wear a 
wreath of vine leaves askew over one eye. Thus what 
was surely Hedda’s meaning would be narrowed down, and 
the strange suggestion of adventure aud mystery in her 
words would be lost. 

Yet, after all, what is my objection to interpretative 
scenery but a kind of cowardice, a fear of using a tre- 
mendously effective weapon? When we get this medium 
fully working—that is, when we of the audience under- 
stand it as well as the experts understand it now—what 
a theatre we might have! For the experts, like the 
Pilgrims in Hassan, who go “ always a little further,” 
will have reached a wonderful subtlety. How glorious it 
will be when at the climax of that great unwritten play 
dramatist, actors, scenic artists come down—horse, foot 
and artillery—upon us. Our emotions will have been 
stretched taut, have been prepared by the significant 
thing that met our eyes as the curtain went up; the play 
will move almost intolerably to its climax. For everything 
that strikes our colour sense, sense of line, sense of tone, 
and that last most elusive comprehension that lies behind 
and controls all these—the mind itself—all these will 
have been strung up and prepared till the perfeet actor 
comes saying the perfect last inevitable words that fulfil 
the proportion. ‘then how shall we understand why we 
endured the profound indifference with which most of 
our present scrappy productions can alone fill our minds ? 
For it is not we who are blusé, it is the theatre which 
is—in the exact sense—dissipated. There is as yet no 
unity, but rather a kind of ragged waste of effort. 

May I remind the reader that he can see the Inter- 
national Theatre Exhibition for nothing ? TARN, 

(Conclusion.) 





THE IMPROVEMENT IN RAGGING. 
XFORD and Cambridge, and probably other Univer- 
sities as well, have lately been more prolific in rags, 
hoaxes, practical jokes—whatever one chooses to call 
them—than ever before. 
from the sternness and discipline of war. Disenchantment 
with the new order of life, which has not come up to the 
—— freely made immediately after the war, is one 
ind of reaction; another kind is an ebullition of high 
spirits which had been for some time held in check by 
reoccupation or unhappiness. A closer view of the 

Iniversities, however, would prove, we think, that organ- 
ized rags were becoming more frequent, more studiously 
contrived and more imaginative before the War. If the 
War has had any effect upon the latest developments it 
has been only to supply a special impetus. 

At Cambridge during the past year rags have come so 
thick and fast that we may expect either the cessation that 
results from surfeit or the wholesome application of a 
public criticism that will require a very high standard for 
jokes that are to be regarded as tolerable. We are not 
quite sure, by the way, whether we are correct in using 
the word “rag” of practical jokes or hoaxes that are 
intellectual in quality. The Oxford Dictionary has not 
ft further than to describe a “rag” as meaning “ in 


Jniversity slang ” a noise or disorderly disturbance directed 


These things may be a reaction | 








Ts 
against discipline. Probably, however, the word 
expanded rapidly and it is apparently used now to embrac 
every kind of practical joke. Anyhow, let us use the wan 
in its widest possible sense and use it, if unfairly, to describe 
incidents which seem to us to show a considerable improve. 
ment upon what our fathers or grandfathers called a 
practical joke. The best kind of modern rag has somo 
educational value ; it is a parody of a movement, a satir 
on a mistaken exercise of authority, or a reduction to tho 
ridiculous of some fashionable mood. : 

There was a famous rag at Cambridge before the War 
when the Mayor received a telegram from the Foreign 
Office asking him to prepare at short notice a reception 
for the Sultan of Zanzibar. The wundergradates who 
played the part of the Sultan and his suite carried the 
joke through with tremendous aplomb and success, 
* Borunga, borunga!” was the common exclamation of 
the distinguished East African visitors. The word 
“ borunga ” was surely well chosen and sounds, at least to 
us who do not know Zanzibar, very Zanzibarish. It js 
true there was a critical moment when the Sultan tripped 
over his flowing robes and barked his shin against the step 
of the Mayor’s carriage. Unfortunately, in the agony 
of the moment he said “ damn!” but the undergraduate 
who played the part of interpreter from the Foreign 
Office with magnificent presence of mind expressed the 
hope that his Worship had not been offended by the word, 
and went on to explain that though His Highness of Zanzi- 
bar had been in the country only a few days, that common 
expletive was one of the very few English words he had 
acquired. That rag was probably directed against nothing 
in particular, unless it was against the Foreign Office or 
against municipal self-importance. It was just a rag, 
though a good one. There was, however, a satirical 
comment in the rag organized by some of the same 
Cambridge undergraduates. They appeared as labourers 
with pickaxes and shovels, in a crowded London 
street, not forgetting to bring with them the familiar 
brazier with burning coke. They set up a barrier, past 
which the police carefully diverted the traffic, and then left 
their tools and brazier in position until. many hours after- 
wards (or was it a day or two ‘), inquiries were made and 
the obstruction was removed. 

The present Pavement Club at Cambridge, whose prin- 
cipal action, if it may be so called, is to sit still in hundreds 
in the street, is perhaps entitled to the credit of employing 
irony, for the protest is supposed to be aimed against a too 
strenuous life. The recent performance in the streets at 
Cambridge of a tremendously heroic film story was quite 
a critical commentary upon the cinema, 

All this kind of thing, as we have suggested, is better 
than it used to be. It is a striving onwards or even up- 
wards. That very able man, Theodore Hook, was 
an inveterate practical joker, but it is a satisfaction to 
be able to think that the present generation would regard 
many of his jokes as dull and others as inhuman. The 
practical jokes of Toole, though he was a great comedian 
and genuinely a humorist, would seem nowadays to be 


has 


a little heavy in touch. He was subtle enough, how- 
ever, on occasion. The present writer remembers being 
told by the late Mr. H. B. Irving that Toole once stepped 


out of a train which had stopped at a wayside station 
and approaching the porter said to him, “Could you take 
a message for me up to the house ?” Toole waved his hand 
towards an impressive mansion which was built on tho 
hillside. The porter said that he could. Toole slipped 
half-a-crown into his hand and went on, “ Tell Mr. — Mr. — 
Mr. —,” “ Everard,” suggested the porter. “ Of course, 
of course,” said Toole—‘ Tell Mr. Everard, with Sit 
George’s compliments, that the birds will arrive in the 
morning.” The train then proceeded on its way. That 
was all. It was sufficient for Toole that he could meditate 
during the rest of a tiresome journey upon whet Mr. 
Everard would make of that inscrutable message. The 
old-fashioned practical joke, however, which is now mercl- 
fully extinct, was generally distressing alike in its over- 
elaboration and in its personal applications. Let us 
quote an example which was recorded by Sir William 
Russell, the famous correspondent of the Times :— 

“J. M. Langford, commonly known as Joe, was, among other 
things, the theatrical critic of the Observer—a kindly, ill-informed, 
dullish man, full of affections and aspirations, which he m 
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somewise fulfilled ; certainly happy in the attachment of his 
own set. He was sometimes ~ haughty.’ To him in the Garrick 
Albert Smith one afternoon. ‘ Hallo, Joe, who has cut 
your hair?’ Joo was in a dignified mood ; there was an 
Honourable and Reverend Fitzroy Stanhope reading the paper 
hand; my Lord Tenterden was airing his handkerchief 
at the window. Langford replied, ‘I really don’t see how it 
can interesty you who cut my hair.’ Albert went downstairs 
and stood in the hall. The next member who came up to the 
morning-room sauntered up to Langford with: ‘How do you 
do? I see you’ve been having your hair cut ! Who did it ?’ 
Joe very sternly replied, ‘I really can’t imagine why you ask 
me.’ Then ho ordered a glass of sherry and bitters. The 
waiter brought it and gave a little start of surprise as he pre- 
sented it with a ‘Beg pardon, sir!’ which provoked Joe to 
ask, ‘ What do you mean?’ ‘It’s along of your ’air, sir. It 
looks unusual.’ Joe went to the glass and could see nothing 
remarkable, but as he was considering his face Charles Taylor 
burst upon him with ‘ Where on earth did you get your hair 
cut, my dear Langford?’ Joe could stand it no longer. He 
went off to his chambers in Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn. 

Next morning he saw an advertisement in the Times: ‘J. 
M. L. Say who cut it. Was it your own hand or the deed of 
another ? Confess ere it be too late.’ It was only the first of 
a series of similar announcements, and the ingenuity of his 
tormentors devised continual surprises for him. On the day 
he went down to Chertsey Races he saw the walls placarded 
with enormous posters, yellow and black: ‘J. M. L. Once 
more, who cut it? You must speak!’ A band of Ethiopian 
minstrels was furnished with a melody to sing outside Raymond 
Buildings to the air of ‘ What are the wild waves saying ?’ 
then very popular. And the refrain was :— 

‘What are do wild waves saying as dey lap de Waterloo stair ? 

What are dem wild waves saying ?—Dey say who cut Joe’s 

hair ?’ 
He was persecuted with diabolical persistence, and as tho time 
of his annual Continental tour came near he sullenly retired 
from the club and was seen no more. 

Just before he left a friend, of whose name I am not sure, 
called on him and asked him to take charge of a small parcel 
for Jean Tairraz, the guide at Chamounix, where he had an- 
nounced his intention of going. Joe agreed willingly, and on 
arriving at the Hotel de Londres sent for Tairraz and gave him 
the parcel. Next day he set out on one of the usual excursions 
and toiled up to the Cascade des Pélerins. As he reached the 
little plateau he saw an enormous yellow poster with black 


near at 


letters some on the rock in front of him. ‘J. M. L. Con- 
fess! Reveal! Or be for ever lost! Who cut it?’ He was 
furious. But wherever he turned day after day the legend 


was before him. The parcel he had taken consisted of posters, 
with a note from Albert Smith to Tairraz requesting him to 
have them put at every Schauplatz around Chamounix. Joo’s 
spirit was broken. He sat down and wrote a humble letter 
to Albert Smith. ‘I yield. Spare me. My hair was cut 
in St. Martin’s Court, at the barber’s on the left-hand side. 
His charge was 3d. I am quito beaten.’ ” 

The same joke is described a little differently in Sir J. 
Crowe’s reminiscences. It was evidently famous at 
the time. If that kind of joke was the pure metal of 
fun we are much better off with our debased coins. 

The highest marks for a University rag must be given 
to the bogus lecture which was recently delivered at 
Oxford by a mythical Professor of psycho-analysis, Professér 
Emil Busch. Possibly the joke was suggested by an earlier 
one at Cambridge. At Cambridge some months ago 
posters announced that a lecture on Spiritualism would 
be delivered by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. Among the 
subjects with which Sir Arthur Conan Doyle was to deal 
was, so far as we remember, the promising one of “ Sex 
Equality in the Next World.” Having attracted a pretty 
large audience the Cambridge jokers allowed them to sit 
in expectation for about twenty minutes and then pulled 
down a screen in front of the platform on which was 
written, “ Sir A. Conan Doyle has failed to materialize.” 
The raggers then ran for safety. The Oxford rag was 
much more ingenious and much bolder. The lecture to 
be delivered by Professor Emil Busch was composed by 
& committee of undergraduates in Balliol. Our facts are 
derived from the Oxford paper called The Cherwell. 
Balliol, it will be seen, is quite capable of administering 
the antidote to what some of its critics in former days 
might have called its bane of intellectual solemnity; Over 
a hundred persons, including some distinguished Dons, 
assembled to hear Dr. Busch, of the University of Frankfort 
—a University which does not exist. It was announced 
that the lecture was given under the auspices of “ The 
Home Counties Psychological Association.” 

The chair was taken by “ Dr. Heythrop,” who was made 
up with greyish hair to resemble what a chairman of a 
Home Counties Psychological Association ought to be. 
Dr. Busch looked slightly older and had a typical German 
moustache, such as is vouched for by any Knglish comic 





papers. The Chairman gave a few details of Dr. Busch’s 
career, explaining—quite rightly—that his works had not 
been translated into English. Dr. Busch had, of course, 
studied at Vienna and practised at Cologne. What German 
psychologist has not? Unfortunately the Chairman, in 
talking about Dr. Busch’s experiences in the Russo- 
Japanese War, mentioned that his services had been given 
to the Russians, whereas the Balliol Committee had decided 
that they had been given to the Japanese. This unfor- 
tunate slip compelled the lecturer to omit an attractive 
passage about “the impassive Oriental.” Dr. Busch 
(to quote only two or three gems from the lecture) remarked 
that the earlier psychologists had regarded the mind 
“as of one dimension, but Freud had shown that it had 
two dimensions—depth and surface.” “* After all,” he 
said of the mind, “it is merely a chunk of space-time 
happenings.” These happenings, the audience were told, 
“alone form the basic fundamentum of everything.” 
The highest peak of the exposition was reached when 
Dr. Busch said that “ every efiect must be followed by its 
cause.” Herr Kinstein’s theory of relativity is evidently 
responsible for much. An Oxford audience that- had not 
recently digested that theory might have objected to the 
new sequence of cause and effect. But not a soul stirred. 

Dr. Busch writes in The Cherwell :—* It was a perfectly 
appalling ordeal, especially as my moustache was nearly 
always dropping off. Fortunately it never did quite. ... 
My examples were chosen to see exactly how much people 
would swallow. . . . The rag went without a hitch. One 
man only, the correspondent of an undergraduate literary 
paper, saw through it, shadowed us home and discovered 
the truth.” It had been agreed that if the lecturer noticed 
from the conduct of the audience that the plot was dis- 
covered he was to mention “ Dr. Ludwig Kénigsberger.” 
That name was to be the signal for turning out the lights 
and for a rush to safety. But Dr. Kénigsberger’s name 
never fell upon the ears of the unsuspecting audience. 
Never were moral satire and lesson better conveyed by 
pupil to teacher. ’ 








WAYS OF THE WATER-HEN, 
DO not know when or from whom certain wild 
creatures received their names, but these are in the 
main singularly well chosen. How, for instance, could 
such birds as the Windhover, the Corncrake, or the Cock- 
of-the-Woods, i.e, the Capereailzie, have been more 
appropriately styled? Each of these in a single expression 
suggests the bird in its true setting, but how the moorhen 
ever came to be so called passes understanding. True, she 
is occasionally known as the “ water-hen,’’ and, more or 
less locally, as the “ dip-chick ” (quite distinct from the 
dab-chick, which is the little grebe), but to the vast majority 

of people she is the moorhen, and nothing else. 

This is entirely unaccountable, for nowhere is the species 
less in evidence than upon the moors, unless, as sometimes 
happens, the expression is erroneously applied to grazing- 
marshes and low-lying, swampy country, such as Sedgemoor, 
for example, where tidal streams and innumerable *‘ rhines ”’ 
and irrigation ditches constitute a veritable paradise for 
waterfowl of every description, 

No, the moorland streams, in general too rapid even for 
the kingfisher, offer little inducement to the water-hen. 
Still, dark pools, or long, deep-flowing reaches she must 
have, wherever her haunt may be, also banks well-blinded 
with shrubby growth, or reed-beds that afford plenty 
of skulking room. Heavy cover is, above all else, 
essential from her point of view, for she is incapable of 
prolonged flight or long immersion. Thus open streams, 
whose banks are screened with nothing more than ling or 
bilberry growth, do not afford her sufficient protection, A 
mill-pond, beside which sword reeds grow, or even a quiet 
little dead-water pool, encircled with willow or alder scrub, 
is better suited to her needs than the wildest mountain 
river. Indeed, SO placed, she is only too well content to 
leave upland waters with all their unquestionable advan- 
tages to the grebes and dippers, or anybody else who can 
make use of them. 

Though easily reconciled to semi-domesticated conditions, 
as evidenced by the ridiculously tame birds which can be 
seen in the London parks or upon almost any ornamental 
lake, few creatures are wilder than the moorhen in her 
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natural setting. Being principally a night-feeder, she 
lurks for the greater part of the day in the shadow of some 
low-growing willow, and her main consideration, it would 
seem, is to escape notice. When possible, she selects a 
perch literally overhanging the water, and at the first 
sound of a footstep—if she believes herself unseen—she 
dives, or rather slides off, into the all-protecting element 
with scarcely a sound or a ripple to betray her. That is 
the last seen of her by the casual observer, who passes on, 
concluding that she is remaining under water like a fish. 

Not so, however. Even the otter cannot do that, and in 
such a case the moorhen and he employ similar tactics. 
Swimming deep, she leaves no wave to indicate her course, 
but by noting the direction in which her head points when 
diving, one can get some idea as to where to look out for her. 
Within a few seconds she will rise silently to the surface, in 
some dark corner, perhaps under a hover, or, more likely 
still, deep within the friendly sedges. And there, unless 
discovered, she will stay until the danger is over, with 
perhaps no more than her head showing above water. 

The latter, by the way, is a favourite position of hers 
when she wishes to see without being seen. The little 
dark head, despite the scarlet shield, very easily passes for 
a floating leaf, and she will swim Pits: Poser: 4 distances 
without showing one inch of the long neck which would 
inevitably attract attention. A friend of mine, when 
rabbit-stalking one evening beside a lake in his grounds, 
noticed a small dark spot moving slowly across the water. 
Mistaking this for a rat’s head, he tried a shot at it with the 
little rook rifle which he was using, and, being one of the 
best rifle-shots of his day, scored a hit. The dead “rat” 
rose at once to the surface, and, sad to relate, proved to be 
a moorhen. 

Cover, again, is essential to this bird when choosing a 
site for her nest, but in this respect she sometimes displays 
not a little originality. One always looks for it, of course, 
amongst the sedges or bulrush entanglements, and there, as 
a rule, it will be found, more often than not out of reach 
from the bank. Low, overhanging bushes, bundles of 
driftwood, and fallen boughs partly submerged are freely 
used, but the most remarkable case I have ever heard of 
occurred on the Tees last year. 

In a fir-tree, a shot back from the river bank, a 
wood-pigeon aan aul laid her eggs. These, though 
observed, were incubated without mishap, and the young 
birds duly flew. Later on, when passing the place, the 
narrator was surprised to see that some bulkier structure 
had been erected on the samo site. Indeed, the pigeon’s 
nest had served as the foundation for another, and this 
upon inspection was found to be that of a moorhen, con- 
taining five eggs. It was a curious nest, being built 
entirely of red-hot poker leaves, gathered, presumably, 
from some pleasure-grounds near by : but the most peculiar 
thing about it was its unusual height above ground—a 
matter of some twenty-five feet. And here an interesting 
problem arose. Young moorhens take to the water as 
soon as hatched, being self-feeders like all their order. How, 
in this case, would they get there? But that question, 
unfortunately, remains unanswered, for the descent was 
accomplished, as such things usually are done, when nobody 
was there to observe the manner of doing. There was only 
the empty nest upon which to conjecture, but nothing 
suggested tragedy. 

A Devonshire lady recently watched the construction of 
a moorhen’s nest, which, she said, was built with remark- 
able address and rapidity. There was none of that 
laborious care and patience—one straw to-day and another 
to-morrow sort of thing—which for some reason we always 
associate with nest-building. On the contrary, the entire 
process occupied barely two hours, both birds taking part in 
the work with a will. The nest was, apparently, a second 
venture, made to replace an earlier one which had been 
disturbed, and therefore forsaken, for, when it was com- 
pleted, the female, after disappearing for a while, returned 
with a young brood, one or two of which at once scrambled 
into the new abode. The latter incident, indeed, is the 
most interesting part of the story, destroying the natural 
assumption that.the nest was intended to contain a second 
clutch, and suggésts that the first home is not immediately 
forsaken when the young take to the water, but serves, 
possibly, as a roosting-place when natural enemies are 
bumerous. 








The dip-chick breeds early, usually laying her coffée. 
coloured, brown-spotted eggs by the end of April. These 
number anything from seven to twelve, but in the case of 
a second clutch, laid some time during July, not so many 
The nest is a clumsy affair, made of the everlasting hal, 
rushes with a lining of coarse grass or leaves. But to this 
rule, as to all others, exceptions occur, and I have seen at 
least one nest built almost entirely of twigs. 

An experiment which might have proved exceedingly 
interesting was tried upon the Clyst a few years avo. 
Some new-laid eggs of the mallard were procured and 
substituted for those of a water-hen who was about to sit. 
It was successful so far in that she actually fostered thesa 
changelings for upwards of three weeks, after which, 
— suspicious of the long incubation, she ejected 
them. 

The dangers with which these birds have to contend, 
particularly during the breeding season, are numerous, 
Large as the broods originally are, they dwindle rapidly, 
and only a very low percentage of the chicks that actually 
chip shell reach maturity. On waters where pike abound 
they stand little chance; the heron and the otter decw 
them fair game, no doubt, not to mention the eternal rat: 
while every schoolboy who prowls the river banks in 
early summer appears to hold similar views regarding 
their eggs. Here, speaking for bird life in general, it 
might be worth while to remark that the one evil which 
has accompanied the growing popularity of nature study 
amongst all classes is the greatly increased number of 
thoughtless and injudicious collectors. One welcomes the 
novement whole-heartedly. It is full of possibilities, 
But, until young enthusiasts are taught to temper keenness 
with some consideration for the birds whose eggs they 
seek, it will defeat its own ends. 

Moorhens who breed in the vicinity of human habitations 
have yet another enemy, little suspected of such practices. 
Last summer, when passing a large wayside pond in the 
Otter Vale, which is wonderful country for waterfowl, my 
companion and I noticed a domestic duck struggling with 
something which we concluded to be a frog. She experi- 
enced some difficulty in bolting the captive, and, getting 
nearer, we saw that it was no frog but a very tiny dip- 
chick, who seemed strongly to resent being swallowed. 
Before anything could be done, however, the poor little 
blackamoor vanished down the capacious maw; _ where- 
upon the duck, no whit satisfied, swam off to a far corner of 
the pond where, under some drooping alders, we now 
saw an adult water-hen with three more chicks behind her. 

Their plight was obvious. Ordinarily the alder-tips 
would have sheltered them, but the water had shrunk to 
so low a level that the bushes, instead of reaching almost 
to its surface, now waved a clear two feet above it, while 
the bank was too steep to allow the chicks to climb out and 
seek cover. The aot doubtless intended to have the lot. 
The mother, however, had something to say about that, 
and she, very properly, went for the cannibal with all the 
pluck and pertinacity of a barn-door hen. Needless to 
add, our sympathies were entirely with the moorhens, and, 
before any further damage could be done, a few bricks, 
judiciously pitched, settled the matter pro tem. 

So far as my personal observation goes, the dip-chick 
makes little use of her wings, seldom resorting to flight 
unless compelled. Her long, strong legs enable her to run 
considerable distances, and this faculty stood her in good 
stead during the long drought in 1921, when aquatic birds 
and beasts were put to exceptional distress. Of these 
none suffered more severely than the moorhen, and she 
might then have been seen straddling about on the fallows, 
grubbing like a rook, and, in fact, almost anywhere where 
one would least expect to meet her. Ordinarily she subsists 
upon the teeming insect life found amongst aquatic vegeta- 
tion, shoots of the green water-weed, small fishes, and slugs 
in great numbers. In search of the latter she enters 
gardens and roams far afield over the water-meadows under 
cover of twilight, thus, in some districts, incurring 
considerable danger from foxes, who hunt river-banks 
assiduously after sundown. 

The curious, unmistakable cry of the moorhen—a croak, 
some people call it—is one of the most familiar and 
characteristic sounds on the marshes. There are more 


musical voices, but, as the cries of water-birds go, it is 
unusually soft and by no means unpleasing. It may be 
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heard at all times of the day or night, but it is most 
noticeable about dusk, when the birds are seeking their 
feeding-grounds. Dovaias Gorpon. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
-_—<> 
THE BANKING POSITION.—II. 
GROWTH IN DEPOSITS CHECKED—-SMALLER NOTE 
CIRCULATION—REDUCTION IN TREASURY BILLS 
—SOME PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS—POSSIBLE 
EFFECT OF TRADE REVIVAL—BANKING CAPITAL. 
[To tae Epiron or tus “ Spectaror.’’] 
Sir. —For some time past the London Clearing Banks 
have resumed the practice of publishing monthly balance- 
sheets, the figures, moreover, being based upon what is 
known as weekly averages. It is, of course, impossible 
to make a clear comparison between these “ average’ 
igures and those of the full balance-sheet at the 
end of the year, but all the same they give a rough 
indication of the position to-day, and inasmuch as the 
publication of these monthly balance-sheets has now been 
proceeding for a twelvemonth, it is possible to note the 
comparison with a twelvemonth ago. I am inclined to 
think that in some respects the figures are suggestive and 
even instructive. 
If, for example, we take the total average deposits 
for the month of May—the latest available—of the ten 
clearing banks, we find that the figure is 1,790 millions. 
This compares with 1,791 millions in March, 1,847 millions 
in February, and 1,872 millions in January. No doubt 
this shrinkage in April was partly connected with the 
ingathering of the tax revenue, in which connexion it is 
only fair to point out that the figure for April of last year 
was also abnormally low. Nevertheless, the fact that the 
latest total of deposits is greatly below not merely the 
average of the three preceding months, but of the nine 
preceding months, is rather suggestive of a certain amount 
of deflation having at last affected the banking deposits 
which for so many years have expanded largely as a result 
of war inflation. 


* * * 


ae * oe aL 
Moreover, it must be remembered that evidence of 
deflation is also to be obtained in other directions. During 


the past year the Bank of England Active Note Circulation 
has declined by about £7,000,000, while the Currency 
Notes Outstanding have fallen during the twelvemonth 
by about £36,000,000. Finally, it may also be noted that 
commodity prices have experienced a remarkable shrinkage 
during the year, the Index Number of the Hconomisi for 
the month of May being 4,285 as compared with 4,929 a 
year ago and 4,357 at the end of December last. With 
such movements as these it would be surprising if banking 
deposits themselves had not at last shown some shrinkage. 
* om ok * 

In the activity of the banks as expressed in discounts 
and advances there has also been a slight decline, the 
average total of discounts in the case of the nine clearing 
banks for the month of last April being £323,000,000 as 
compared with £442,000,000 in January, while the advances, 
which for April totalled £763,000,000, were about 
£369,000,000 a year ago. It is true that the present total 
of discounts is still above the level of a year ago, but it is 
quite evident that the great rise in discounts, which is shown 
in the December balance-sheets, and which I stated in my 
letter last week was due to the acquiring of large lines 
pf Treasury Bills, has been enormously reduced owing to 
the banks having now relinquished a large portion of their 
Treasury Bills for the new Treasury Bonds yielding a 
higher rate of interest. Indeed, quite as remarkable as 
the other changes which I have enumerated has been 
the decline in the actual total of Treasury Bills outstanding. 
A year ago they amounted to £1,173,000,000, but now stand 
at about £771,000,000, being a drop of nearly £400,000,000 
for the year. Needless to say that no corresponding 
reduction has taken place in the National Debt itself, the 
Treasury Bills having been for the most part replaced by 
the Treasury Bonds. Nevertheless, the change is one 
Which has materially affected banking and monetary 
Conditions, and has also marked a step in the direction of 





deflation, because in spite of what I have said about the 
banks taking many Government bonds, the net result of 
the past twelve months’ developments has undoubtedly 
been to lessen the volume of purely banking money in 
Government securities and to increase the volume held by 
the general public. 
* x * * 

There are, I think, at least two practical questions which 
arise from these changes in currency and banking figures 
during the past year, and during the past six months in 
particular. One question is whether they do or do not 
indicate any revival in trade? I cannot think that 
they do, though it does not necessarily follow that a 
revival may not be at hand, because there is general 
agreement that a rally in trade will have to be very pro- 
nounced before its effects are disclosed in the banking 
figures. Moreover, in this connexion the latest Board of 
Trade Returns, showing an expansion in our imports of 
raw materials, were undoubtedly encouraging as indicating 
preparations for greater trade activity. 


* % * 


Another and still more practical question is whether 
the banking figures suggest that in the event of 
any important trade revival there would be any early 
restraint imposed on the movement by a strain on 
credit or banking facilities? On this point I know that 
opinions differ greatly, but personally I am inclined to 
think that the margin between the present apparent 
plethora of credits, and comparative scarcity, should 
trade revive, may be much smaller than is apparent on 
the surface. Since, however, this opinion may be chal- 
lenged, I will say at once that it is based very largely upon 
the fact that, on the whole, the trade depression itself 
has had less effect upon the banking figures both as regards 
deposits and advances than might have been supposed, 
No doubt to some extent this may be due to the fact that 
many of the advances or credits are of what is sometimes 
described as a “frozen” character, that is to say that 
owing to unfavourable commodity markets they have not 
yet been liquidated. I am inclined to think, however, that 
it may also be due to some extent to gilt-edged securities 
having partly taken the place of commodities ; in other 
words, that just as the rise in commodities was helped 
by banking loans, so to some extent, but not to the same 
extent, the advance in gilt-edged stocks may have received 
similar assistance. The point is an important and an 
interesting one, because in so far as stagnant loans on 
commodities are concerned it is conceivable that banking 
liquidity, in other words the supply of banking credits, 
might be actually increased to the extent that any trade 
revival liquefied such positions, and the point is undoubtedly 
one to be borne in mind as likely at least to modify any 
curtailment of credits which might be occasioned by fresh 
trade demands for loans. 

Of course, in this matter much depends upon whether 
commodity prices themselves rise quickly in the event of 
any trade revival, because as a matter of fact it was the 
abnormally high prices of commodities rather than the 
abnormally large turnover in trade which led to the break- 
down in 1920, All that can be said perhaps in this con- 
nexion is that as regards the fall in commodity prices, 
and the rise in securities, the movements have been so 
violent during the past twelve months as to suggest at 
least the likelihood of a reaction. On the whole, therefore, 
and regarding the matter on the broadest possible lines, 
I am inclined to think that while an important trade 
revival might not show the same strain on banking re- 
sources which was experienced two years ago, it would be 
found that our lending resources on lines consistent with 
what is regarded as sound banking have scarcely expanded 
to the extent required by post-War conditions when once 
international trading is freely restored. 


which accompanied the survey 
} 


In the excellent article 
of the banking position in a recent number of the Leonon 
some stress was laid, and I think rightly laid, on the fact 
that while our banking position is so sound as a whole, 
there is undoubtedly room for an expansion in the ratio 
of paid-up capital and reserves to deposits. In 1900, 


for example. that ratio was about 13} per cent. in the 
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case of the English banks, but owing to the great expansion 
in deposits it was only 6} per cent. in 1921, and even that 
figure showed a little advance on the total for 1918, when the 
ratio had fallen to under 6 per cent. It is true that some 
of the banks have added to their capital through issues of 
bonus shares and just a few have actually made issues for 
cash. I cannot help thinking, however, that having regard 
to the great responsibility of the banks in adequately 
financing the trade of the country, it might be well that 
opportunity should be ¢aken from time to time to make 
further addition to capital resources, thereby automatically 
expanding the power of the banks to increase their loans 
when necessary withou¥ any loss of strength in the balance- 
sheet.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
The City, June 14th. Artuur W. Kuppy. 








TO THE EDITOR. 
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LETTERS 


[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 


“LIBERTY ” IN IRELAND. 

[To tue Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Siz,—A friend of mine has forwarded to me a copy of your 
issue of May 27th, containing a letter from Professor 
Culverwell, of Trinity Dublin, in which certain 
allegations are made against Cookstown. Your correspondent 
regrets that when letters are published about Ireland no 
attempt is made to show both sides of the question. He refers 
in particular to a notice, which he says was pasted “on the 
doors and windows of the private houses and offices of all Roman 
Catholics,” threatening that if any more police or Crown forces 
were shot in the district ten leading Sinn Feiners would be shot 
in reprisal. In this statement there is just that element of 
exaggeration which, often bordering on, if not actually entering, 
the realm of falsehood, is so characteristic of Sinn Fein 
propaganda against the North. The propaganda has in several 
instances been particularly directed against Cookstown, for 
the simple reason that the forces of law and order have been 
:0 efficient as to prevent Sinn Fein from carrying out its 
dastardly work there as in other places. There is peace and 
protection for all law-abiding and respectahle citizens in 
Cookstown. The notices referred to were not pasted on erery 
N.C. door, &c. Only a few were posted in the entire town, and 
these were promptly removed by the police. Many respectable 
people in the town, both Protestant and R.C., never saw one 
of them. I have this information frem the District Inspector, 
who is a highly respected member of the congregation of which 
I am the minister. These notices were tho work of a few 
irresponsibles, but no doubt those who posted them were 
influenced by the fact—unmentioned by your correspondent, 
anxious though he is to have both sides of the question made 
known—that three policemen were shot dead at Ballyronan, 
one at Corvanaghan, and an officer wounded at Dungate, all 
in the vicinity of Cookstown, the latter two being actually 
stationed in this town. I admit that this does not justify the 
issuing of these threatening notices, but it shows there were 
grounds for anxiety regarding the safety of the Crown forces 
in the neighbourhood. 

I am an honours graduate of the distinguished university in 
which your correspondent is a professor. I have always been, 
and still am, an apostle and preacher of moderation. Believing 
that I have been called to a more exalted service, I have never 
taken an outstanding part in politics, and have particularly 
eschewed them in my pulpit. Many of the “ B ” Class of Special 
Constabulary so violently attacked by Sinn Fein propagandists 
are members of my congregation. ‘They are respectable, 
peaceful, industrious citizens who have their daily task to 
perform and would be glad to see the time when it will no 
longer be necessary for them to parade the roads and streets 


College, 


at 





night, when what they need most is rest. I have often watched 
ihem from my window when I was retiring at night, going 
forth on their sacred task of protecting their own and others’ 
homes, and have felt that they are worthy of the highest honour 
both for their personal character and their self-sacrifice. 
Therefore, Sir, I could not allow this fonl aspersion on this town 





THE PLIGHT OF THE IRISH PEOPLE. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.’§ 

Str,—On Friday evening last one of the most striking demon. 
strations ever held in London took place in the Caxton Hall, 
Never was the plight of the Loyalists in Southern Ireland more 
vividly portrayed. The British Government which has aban. 
doned them was denounced with all the fire of the Hebrew 
prophets by Major Boyd Carpenter and General Prescott Dex io, 
and rarely has an English audienee been more stirred than 
by the tales of the refugees. Except in one paper the meeting 
was practically unreported in the Press. Now, in South Africa 
and Australia, irrespective of the politics of the newspaper, 
the fullest publicity is given to the arguments on each sidg 
of a controversy. Here in England, but for one daily paper, 
what for over thirty years was the cause of a great Party ig 
now allowed to go by default. If our unfortunate fellow. 
subjects lived in Armenia there would be no difficulty in putting 
their case before the British public. But in the face of these 
terrible revelations, all that the British people learned on 
Saturday was that Irish negotiations were proceeding very 
satisfactorily. Is it possible for Englishmen to sit still whilst 
loyal subjects of the King are being daily harried in Co. Donegal 
with British forces but a few miles away? Is it true that 
whatever happens our troops must not advance beyond the 
Border? If these unfortunate Loyalists were beyond the Indian 
Frontier, and subject to such treatment, the Indian Army 
would be mobilized. The reconquest of Ireland has been treated 
as an impious suggestion: but what will history say to the 
statesmanship which handed over loyal Catholics and 
Protestants to the tender mercies of the Irish Republican Army 
and declared itself impotent to give any protection? Even with 
the best will in the world it would be difficult for the 
Provisional Government to put these levies down. In present 
circumstances it is fantastical to imagine that they will ever 
attempt it. Agreements may be signed in London, but the Irish 
Republican levies remain, and even though they may consist 
mainly of young men who ought to be birched, as the Cardinal 
suggests, there is no hope of peace in the South, or on the 
Border, or in Belfast, so long as they are uncontrolled. 

We are constantly told that the real seat of the trouble lies 
in Belfast. If we studied the evidence we should find that in 
Republican lay the main ca of the disgraceful 
incidents which so constantly occur. If law is overthrown, and 
powerful criminal organizations are left in real control, the 
rest seems to follow in the course of nature. The Northern 
Government is often most unjustly blamed for its failure to 
put down outbreaks in Belfast: but with foes without and 
within its borders its position is difficult in the extreme. 
Meanwhile, the British Government devises fresh formulae, and 
is amazed that words do not settle the difficulties. It is true 
that by swift action its forces have been able to restore to their 
homes those most unjustly driven from Belleek and Pettigo. 
But now, having learned nothing, it is probable that as in 
1916, after the disgraceful Dublin Rebellion, the British Govern- 
ment will don the white sheet af repentance and play into the 
hands of its foes. 

Is it not clear to all who look facts in the face that there 
is no hope of securing justice for the law-abiding in the South, 
of avoiding Border troubles, and of protecting Catholics in 
Belfast, but by an impartial British authority? If we continue 
the pharisaic attitude that lawlessness in Ireland—largely the 
result of Government folly—is no concern of ours, and ti 
if blood is spilt it will be Irish blood, there is litile hope o 
a remedy. But once it is realized by all concerned that tl 
sufferings of the King's subjects are matters to which the Kir 
Government dare not remain indifferent, much less divest itself 
of responsibility, there may be an awakening to reality. If 
the British Government is weak the anarchy will continue: 
if it is strong, just, and fearless, those forces which now 
threaten the security not merely of Ireland but of Western 
civilization will prove no match for the moral and material 
forces which we can bring against them. And the same public 
spirit which supported the cause of fair play for Belgium and 
the rights of the weak will be with it if it delivers Ireland 
from the anarchy which threatens to engulf it and from a foe 
worse than the German Army.—I am, Sir, &c., Z 
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IRELAND AND 
(To tue Epitror or 
Sir,—Mr. Fowler’s suggestion reminds me of the experience 


A MONARCHY, 


tHe “ Sprcrator.’’] 


to go uncl ler d, and hence I have writt he first « miiv . . 7 . 
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‘ " : oe anc See ane Og Ireland ten or twelve years ago. The Royal party landed early, 

(Rev.) T. If. Robinson. ites, Li l | 
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P.S.—Regarding the notice to Protestant farmers to dismiss | ceremonies. The afternoon was free. My friend, having 

k.C. labourers, I need only say that one of these, against whose | several hours to himself, determined to visit a monster Ifome 

dismissal his employee protested, has been arrested by the | Rule meeting advertised for that afternoon. On arrival he 
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and one solitary Home Rule official in charge. On being asked 
the reason of this deserted scene, the official in question replied 


ng; “and,” he added, 


that everyone had gone to sce the King; 
“were I not tied here by duty I should have gone to see him 
mrself.’"—I am, Sir, &c., C. Poyntz SANDERSON, 


3 Clarence Parade, Southsea, 





THE NATIONAL RESERVE. 
[To tue Epitor or rue “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sir,—June 18th, 1922, is the twelfth anniversary of the first 
parade of Surrey Veterans, which, in eompany with 1,320 other 
ex-Service men, I attended on the Horse Guards’ Parade. Th® 
small beginning constituted the seed that ultimately blossomed 
into the National Reserve, the total strength of which three 
and a half years later (on January Ist, 1914) was 217,680 of 
all ranks, and probably at the date when the Great War broke 
out the quarter million figure was reached. ‘This patriotic 
movement, the firstfruits of voluntary effort pitted against 
official discouragement of every kind, deserves a page in the 
nation’s history, but shall we find any record of it 
beyond what your columns furnished between the summers of 
1910 and 1914? It might not be out of place to inquire where 
would Kitchener’s Army havo been at the outset had not the 
National Reserve members, who voluntarily rejoined the 
Colours in large numbers, supplied N.C.O.s and instructors? 
My own Weybridge company, at that date mustering 219 
(69 above the full strength of 150), had during the two and 
a quarter preceding years fired over 47,000 rounds of miniature 
rifle ammunition, and in other ways had prepared itself for 
eventualities, and doubiless many other units throughout the 
country had striven equally to become efficient. If only the 
Government had lent a sympathetic ear to our claims for full 
recognition as a military organization what a splendid Home 
Defenee Force might not the Nationa] Reserve have constituted 
at the outbreak of hostilities; but beyond a miserable grant 
from public funds equivalent to a halfpenny per man per 
month, the offer to loan us Service rifles for not more than 
one-tenth of the establishment, and the privilege of wearing 
a metal buttenhole badge, we were intentionally cold- 
shouldered. You may remember how we were successively 
prohibited from carrying colours and refused permission to 
wear uniform, even if obtained at our own expense; how the 
litary status, and how the issue of free prac- 
Yet in spite of all these 


where 


olficers had no mi 
ce ammunition was not sanctioned, 


ti 
] not only 
he goods, as the names of many former 


setbacks we 

ded in delivering t] 
earing on the War Memorials up and 
testify. But, so far as I am 
even one W official thanks has been bestowed 
upon who bore the heat and burden of the day in 
organizing the National Reserve. Thus, unhonoured and 
ung, this great patriotic movement passes into oblivion.—I 


succes 
National 


down the country hon 


Reservists ap 
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aware, not 
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am, Sir, &e., 


Craries WaLKER TIoLMEs 











; (Captain, late R.F.A.). 
25 Harrington Gardens, S.W.7. 
TIE BRAZILIAN CENTENARY EXHIBITION, 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Su In September next the Brazilian Centenary Exhibition 


Rio de Janeiro. A British pavilion is in 


col of erection to serve, first, as a place for the British 
exhibits, and ultimately as a friendly gift to Brazil in token 
of tho close and fruitful intercourse which has marked the 
relations of the two countries during the whole of the century 
of independence. The cost of the building will bo shared 


ween the British Government and the British bankers and 
ints who are specially interested in the project. Good 
progress is being made with the British building, but the avail- 











managed to make headway, but we | 





a is short, and a special effort will be needed if we are 
to mako a display at all commensurate with the oceasion. I 
hope believe that the effort will be made. It should be | 
inspired by no narrow spirit of immediate commercial profit, 
but rather by a full sense of the opportunity offered us of 


showing how sincerely and wholeheartedly we shall share in 
he rejoicing of the people of Brazil, and how great is our 
confidence in the increasing prosperity of the country. 

Our good will towards Brazil was conspicuously demonstrated 
her declaration of independence. Admiral 
Ambassador, Sir 


at the time of 
Cochrane rendered his aid,- and a British 
Charles Stuart, was tho first to convey from the outside world 
full recognition of the new State. These eentiments 
renewed and confirmed by the British Special Mission which was 
s0 hospitably received by the President and Government cf 
Brazil, and by the Brazilian people, in the last year of the 
great War, into which they had entered on the side of the 
Allies. It was then agreed that the diplomatic missions of the 


were | 


two countries should be raised to the status of Embassies, as 


has since been done. 


visit to this country, being received here with all honour by 
the King and Government, and with evident signs of pleasure 
by the people. We should not miss the opportunity now again 
offered of expressing our true feelings towards this great and 





friendly country.—I am, Sir, &c., 
(Sic d) Ma I B EN 
(late H.M.’s Am! vdor to the tes of Soi 





[We refer to this Ietier in our “ News of t 


Sp -ctator.] 





PATRONAGE IN THE CHURCH. 

{To vue Epiror or tHe “ Srectator.’’] 
Sir,—Will you allow me to make a few remarks, from a 
party point of view, on your excellent and suggestive article 
There is, I think, little doubt that the Life and Liberty Move- 
ment is, and has all along been, heading for Disestablishment. 
As you say, not all its supporters desire th 
But few are opposed to it on grounds 
policy, and the Movement, as movements generally do, follows 
the line of least -”’ The 
increasing indifference of public opinion to the fortunes of the 
Church them a prey to denominationalists. And 
Denominationalism is the English form Ultramontanisin. 
Both are equally incompatible with a national Church. Qui 
dit Eglise nationale, dit Eglise amoindrie et domestiquée, says a 
French clerical. Our English Ultramont ; share his senti- 
ments and echo his words, 

The caso for the Patronage of the Crown is not that it excludes 
the possibility unsuitable a; no 
system will do this—but that it represents the genuine lay 
voice better than any other which can be suggested. From this 
point of view—which no doubt is not that of the Life and 
Liberty Movement—the recommendations of the pamphlet on 
Patronage, of which you speak, are purely mischievous. The 
real drawback to the Patronage of the Crown, as we have it 
at present, is that it is seldom, if ever, exercised either by 
the Crown or the Prime Minister on his own judgment and 
at first hand; but, directly or indirectly, on the advice of 
certain prominent ecclesiastics, or at the instigation ch 
laymen as Dean Stanley calls “ clergymen under another form, 
rather than the real laity themselves.” Under Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Gladstone the bishops were, no doubt, too 
frequently from one school. But they were, in each case, the 
personal choice of a man whose knowledge of the Church 
England was competent, and who attached importance 
ecclesiastical patronage. T 
of a certain ability and distin 


note 
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is consummation. 
either of principle or 


resistance: “ the violent bear it away 





leaves 
of 





of ypointments conceivable 


of su 


chosen 





to ] is 


They were, therefore, as a rule men 
; , 
tion. In recent Administrations 








the Ministers concerned have known little, 1 cared less 
about the Church of England; and tl n nations have 
been made at second or third hand 1 at haphazard. The 
result is that the standard is in evs respect lower than it 





was a Dullness seems to be the qualit 
insisted upon: and the Dull Church, if it is 
more mischievous party than the High, the Bri 
I cannot agree that “it is well that the Church sh 
the choice of the Crown, for the Crown m: ti 
a bad appointment through insufficient knowledge of the facts. 
It may. But for once that so “ the Church” will make 
a dozen ten times worse appointn ; stupidity 
& Tes 





generation or so ago. 
17 
lil 








mes mak 





” 





it dor 





ents trom sheer 








or under party pressure, or as ult of 1 1e or intricue. 
No. Let the State appoint the bishops “ without any dictation ”’ 
ind directly. Only so will the unfortunate layman, who, after 
ull, is the staple of the Church—‘‘the ¢ rch 1 t 

] , » 7 lie ; x 
ciergy —come vy own. 

The new Parochial Church Councils are an experiment. In 


come places they promise well. But in country parishes t 
nd in the towns their : 














are as a rule a farce, a vy is 
fall into the hands of what Canon Watson d 
| Churehmen,” who, however “ gocd ” they may or 1 I 
!are not the Church. The weight which should be 
to the wishes of the pari rs—where those wishes 
genuine and not (as is oft { in red—is 
matter. There are circumstances under which this should | 
great, It should not, e.q., be in t] » power of a patron, “j l 
or lay, to impose a Ritualist on a trad 1a Evangelical, « 
an Evangelical on a traditionally Ritualis cong i 
Above all, it is intolerable that a foolish clergyman should 
permitted to revolutionize the teaching and rshij 
parish. Diocess Boards of Patronage are, hx . to 
distrusted; their appointments would he, like those of a 
bishop, drab, flat, and colourless. It is a mistake to t! 
that lay patrons as a class, even whero they cannot lx 
described as “ good Churchmen,” are careless or indiff 
in the exercise of their patronage. W few excepti 
the reverse is tho caso. And they have two great adva 
tages: they are not confined, as ecclesiastical patrons are 
apt to be, to one groove, and they can afford, as bishops seldom 
tty or personal considerations, 


In 1919 President Pessoa paid an official | can, to act independently of | 
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Nor need they compromise. “ Le ministre nomme un fripon,” 

it was said of French ecclesiastical appointments under the 

Concordat; “ Rome un cagot: on sacre un imbécile.” All three 

are bad; but, in the long run, the third is the worst of the three. 

—I am, Sir, &e., A LiperaL CHURCHMAN. 
June 10th. 





SERMONS. 
[To rme Eprron or tHe “ Spzctator.’’] 
Str,—‘ Every Sunday ten thousand preachers preach 
twenty thousand sermons—mostly duds.” So, it may be con- 
jectured, the relentless critics of the Churches are saying just 
now. But Sir William Forwood’s letter strikes another note. 
May a preacher say how encouraging and refreshing its musie 
is? I believe that there are debtors to sermons in every com- 
munity. Preaching, Divinely ordained, is a vital and an 
incalculable influence in the building up of life and character. 
Lady Astor, fresh from an extraordinary tour in America, 
exercising ‘‘God’s lovely virtue,” courage, confesses in the 
interests of mankind her caro for “ civilization based on 
Christienity.” But Christian propaganda is inconceivable 
without eermons. Most sermons nowadays are preached under 
diffculties—sparse congregations, an unsympathetic atmosphere, 
the absence of expectation :— 
“ What lark could pipe 
*Neath skies so dull and grey?” 
Whitsuntide is over once again. It is the sermon season. The 
miracle of Pentecost was a miracte of speech. It recalled the 
saying of our Lord: “ ‘The words that I have spoken unto you 
are spirit, and are life.” Are there, as some spiritual watch- 
men declare, close at hand ‘seasons of refreshing from the 
presence of the Lord’? Not all sermon-lovers love lady 
preachers. Yet they will not resent an unveiled secret in the 
life-story of Miss Maude Royden. One day she heard a sermon 
which led her to study the words of Jesus as she had already 
studied the teaching of Plato and Aristotle. The study, says 
the author of Painted Windows, failed. ‘‘ But in this failure 
was a mystery. For the more she failed the more profoundly 
conscious she became of Christ as a Power.” I read this story 
and then Sir William Forwood’s letter in the Spectator to a 
preacher. He agreed with me that preaching is the most 
mysterious exercise in life. Most sermons may be “ duds,” 
but a few at least every Sunday are as vital as the light. Their 
effectiveness would increase if they were prepared and delivered 
better and if Letter congregations gave them a better oppor- 
tunity.—I am, Sir, &e., J. Enwarp Hartow. 
Wesley Manse, Canterbury. 





{To tHe Environ or tHe ‘ Spectator.’’) 
Ste,—Some of us in these northern parts think wo are somo 
thing of sermon-tasters, and certainly it was with a sense of 
quiet amusement that we read Sir William Forwood’s communi- 
cation to your last issuo that “an economy of labour can be, 
and no doubt is, effected by repeating the same sermon, and 
more might be done in this direction.” The value of the advice 
is at least questionable if there be kept in mind the warning 
example afforded by a clergyman in the North of Scotland, 
whose one claim to notice in history is provided by a half-dozen 
doggerel lines written solely because he had followed the practice 
that Sir William Forwood commends. The story is told of a 
minister who went up and down West Aberdeenshire always 
preaching on the same text, that of Elijah being sent to the 
widow of Zarephath, when he told her that her barrel of meal 
would not waste nor her cruse of oil fail, &. Some wit 
immortalized the fact in verse. It ran something like this :— 
“Up throu’ Tough an’ doon throw Towie 

Ile preached the wifie an’ her howie, 

In Forbes, Keig, and Tullynessle 

*T'was still the wifie an’ her vessel, 

By Rhynie, Cabrach, and Strathdon, 

An’ aye he preached the wifie on.” 
Some similar jocular experience may befall the clergyman, 
despite his eloquence and distinction, who, in Scotland at all 
events, makes three sermons suffice for seven harvest festival 
iliscourses.—I am, Sir, &e., W. B. 

Banff. 





THE EMBARGO ON CANADIAN CATTLE. 
(To tHe Epiror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Smr,--The fact that your correspondent, Mr, A. Herbert 
Eckford, has had thirty years’ experience of ranching in 
Canada, only retiring in 1914, will enable him no doubt to clear 
up several points as to the attitude of Canada in this con- 
troversy. He will certainly recollect the Tariff changes of the 
United States as regards cattle. The Tariff was much reduced 
in 1897, increased to 27% ad ralorem in 1904, and abolished in 
October, 1913. Canadian cattle exports to the States responded 
so these Tariffs. and for the fiscal year ending April, 1914, 





ee 
increased to 206,000 head as against 28,000 the previous year, 
In 1916 the Dominions Resources Commission, comprising 
amongst others Sir H. Rider Haggard, visited Canada and 
examined ranchers and others all over the Dominion. Mr. 
George Lane, one of the leading men in the ranching industry 
was examined in October, 1916, at Calgary, part of his evidence 
heing to the effect that it was far more profitable to sell in 
Chicago than it had been to ship to England. ‘‘ Our cattle went 
to the Old Country—live cattle—and our trouble started when 
we started them and it never got through till we got our money 
back. The shipping people and the railway people and the 
Commission people put us to a lot of trouble. It is a long way 
—5,000 miles.” 

At that time (1916) it looked as if America would take all 
Canada’s surplus cattle and, in fact, some witnesses complained 
that far too many cattle were being exported. Many witnesses 
gave their reasons for believing that the best method of 
developing Canada’s meat trade was through chilled beef. 
Miss Cora Hind, the well-known agricultural editor of the 
Manitoba Free Press, stated: ‘‘ No one wishes to see the trade 
in export cattle on the hoof revived as a permanent enterprise; 
it is an enormously wasteful method, but a permanent export 
trade in chilled meats and finished products is essential.” The 
same lady in another passage etates: ‘‘ Distances from seaboard 
demand marketing of products in concentrated form.” 

What some of us cannot understand is why Sir R. Borden, 
at the War Conference in 1917, made such a point of the export 
of Canadian store cattie in view of the fact that not a single 
witness throughout Canada in the autumn of 1916 expresced 
any wish to have the so-called “embargo” removed? Verhaps 
Mr. Eckford can explain? 

There is another point which your readers should know. We 
have, as is well known, kept our ports open for cattle for 
immediate slaughter. With the rise in the price of cattle in 
the United States and especially after the removal of the Tariff 
on cattle in October, 1913, Canadian exports of fat cattle to us, 
and, it may be added, American exports also, fell off sharply 
in 1910 and ceased in July, 1913. What would have been our 
position if we had relied on Canada for store stock? Would they 
not also have ceased owing to the same cause? It is unnecessary 
to labour the point further! 

With regard to the “injuetice.” At a time, 1892, when 
infected cargoes of (fat) cattle were constantly coming from 
different countries supposed to be clean, our veterinary 
authorities diagnosed a cargo of Canadian cattle to be suffering 
from the deadly disease of pleuro-pneumonia, whereas it was 
subsequently discovered that, in fact, they were affected by 
bronche-pneumonia. Agricultural interests constantly pressed 
for the total exclusion of all cattle, as they had suffered so much 
from disease traced to imported stock. Hence the Act of 1896, 
which is a sanitary one of univereal application. 

Reverting to Mr. Eckford’s letter, if the cost of carriage, 
£12-£16, on a store beast worth not more than £25 is a protective 
Tariff, I suppose this Tariff is no exception to tho rule that it 
falls on the consumer. It is one of the puzzles of the question 
that Canadian stockbreeders wish to engage in a trade 
protected by a Tariff of at least 50°% ad valorem.—I am, Sir, &c. 

Mansel Court, Hereford. R. T. Hincxss, Capt. 





THE SHELLEY CENTENARY MEMORIAL AT 

WARNITAM. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Str,—The centenary of Percy Bysshe Shelley’s death falls on 
July 8th, 1922. The time is therefore ripe for putting into 
execution the belated designs for commemorating the centenary 
of tho poet’s birth which we initiated in 1892. We then 
organized the celebration at Horsham (August 4th, 1892) which 
had for its ultimate object the establishment of a Shelley 
Library and Museum in that town. The appeal, asking for 
support in realizing this design, was signed by many represen- 
tative leaders of the English-speaking peoples. Among the 
signatories appeared the names of Lord Tennyson, George 
Meredith, Alfred Austin, Andrew Lang, W. M. Rossetti, Onslow 
Ford, William Watson, William Morris, Thomas Hardy, 
Walter Cane, H. Rider Haggard, Frederic Harrison, G. F. 
Watts, Lord Leighton, Walter Besant, Dean Farrar, Marion 
Crawford, the then Bishop of Ripon, Henry Irving, Leslie 
Stephen, Edmund Gosse, Edmund Clarence Stedman, Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, Richard Watson Gilder (these last three re- 
presenting America), and Gabriel Sarrazin, with some two score 
names besides of persons of distinction in art, letters, and 
affairs. 

The celebration at Ilorsham was a conspicuous success; but 
owing, presumably, to political pre-occupations at the moment 
the actual financial response to the appeal was wholly inade- 
quate, notwithstanding the warm approval of the scheme by 
the Press of the world. No alternative plan for employing the 
money collected secured the support of the promoters until the 
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jdea was hit upon to erect at Warnham, on a site as near as 
possible to Field Place, where the poet was born, a rural seat, 
wrought in stone, constructed to afford both rest and shelter 
to visitors. This suggestion met with the warm approval of 
practically all the signatories to the centenary appeal living 
at tho time of its inception, including Mr. Thomas Hardy, Mr 
Frederic Harrison, Mr. Edmund Gosse, Mr. Walter Crane, Mr. 
Theodore Watts-Dunton, Mr. Thomas J. Wise, Mr. Austin 
Dobson, Dr. Boyd Carpenter, Mr. W. M. Rossetti, Mr. H. §. 
Salt, Mr. Buxton Forman, and Miss Alma Murray. 

The late Mr. Walter Crane, an ardent Shelleyan, having 
expressed a wish to carry into effect the idea of the co-trustees 
—the erection of a canopied seat, set in with a bas-relief in 
bronze emblematic of some striking incident of tho poet's 
career, as, for instance, his sudden death foreshadowed in the 
closing stanzas of “ Adonais’’—was requested to make the 
necessary drawings. These very beautiful designs, completed 
by Mr. Crane just before his death, after his decease were 
mislaid, and have only come to light recently in the effects of 
the late Lieutenant Lancelot Crane. Mr. Lionel Francis Crane, 
the architect, the elder son of Walter Crane, has now executed 
working drawings from the designs of his father. Estimates 
have been obtained, from which it appears (the cost of masonry 
having increased so greatly) that the outlay will approximate 
1o £800. Of this sum upwards of £400 is in the bank (London 
County Westminster and Parr’s) at Horsham. We venture to 
make an appeal to the lovers of English literature and to the 
appreciators of Shelley’s genius to supply the deficiency. Dona- 
tions should be sent to us at the addresses given below, and 
cheques should be crossed “‘ Shelley Centenary Memorial Fund.” 
—We are, Sir, &c., Jas. Srantey Lartie. 

Chichele, Penn Hill Avenue, Parkstone. 

J. J. Robinson. 


“ West Sussex Gazette,”” Arundel. 





UNIONIST PARTY. 


Srecrator.’’] 


FUTURE OF THE 

[To THE EpITOR CF THE 
Sir,—As the surrender to murder and assassination drifts to 
sequel, it is interesting to note the 
which the mouth- 
* There seems to be no limit 


THE 


its inevitable and tragic 
*‘ hedging ’’ of the n 
pieces of the policy of ‘‘ The Union.’ 
to the amount of dirt which 
swallow, but, as I have heard the French say recently, “ 11 
jouche sa fin.’ The only hope for the Unionist Party is that 
when Mr. L. George goes he shall take Mr. Chamberlain and 
all the other erstwhile Unionist members of his Cabinet with 


*wspapers were once 


him who have so hasely deserted the Unionist cause. Mr. 
George’s affection for men like Michael Collins, Lenin, 


and Trotsky is a most curious phenomenon, and he seems to 
have a tender spot in his heart for all who hate England and 
3ritish institutions. 
reduced Ireland to pandemonium, and Egypt and India to 
chaos, to talk of “ settling ’’ Europe is surely the most colossal 
impudence ever heard of. Coming events, which from the 
surrender to the assassins have been inevitable in Ireland, will 
shake our Empire to its foundation, and in the stern work in 
front of us the jellyfish Unionists (!) of Mr. L. George’s Cabinet 
who have been in his pocket so long must be excluded from the 
real Unionist Party.—I am, Sir, &c., E. L. Onviver. 
The Waterhouse, Bollington, Macclesficld. 





THE GUILD OF HEALTH. 
(To ras Eprror or tae “ Spectator.’’) 
Sin,Your correspondent signing himeelf ‘‘ Questioner ” criti- 
cizes very drastically the publications of the Guild of Health, 
apparently on the ground that the Guild stamps bodily health 
with its approval as a state of grace; that it teaches that sick 
men are out of touch with God; that it approves of the exor- 
cisms of the witch doctor; that it teaches that the path of 
righteousness is the same as that of physical well-being; that 
the course of action which is salutary for the body is neces- 
sarily equally healthy for the soul; and that the maimed or 
marred invalid, even if his ill-health is the result of some 
beautiful act of self-sacrifice, is on a lower spiritual plane than 
the sleek and healthy egotist. I can only say that I am amazed 
that anyone who knows the publications of the Guild of Health 
thould believe that any such doctrines are taught. We do 
indeed believe that health is, in normal circumstances, the 
will of God, and that disease is a sign that God’s purposes 
aro not being carried out and that His laws are being ignored, 
but we are most careful to insist upon the truth that no one 
has the right to say that any particular person’s disease is due 
to their sin. We are constantly teaching that it is better to 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven with one hand or one eye 
rather than having two hands or two eyes to be cast into hell. 
But, indeed, “ Questioner's ” letter is such an extraordinary 
travesty of the whole teaching of the Guild of Health that it is 
difficult to answer it in any other way than to say that we can 





Mr. L. George is prepared to | 
i 


For a man whose Government [sic] has | 





hardly believe that the writer has read the publications which 
he criticizes. If any of your readers wish to know what those 
teachings are they can quita easily obtain the literature of the 
Guild by applying to our office.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Harotp Anson 
{Chelsmen of the Guild of Health). 


3 Bedford Square, W.C. 





RURAL AMENITIES. 

(To tHe Epiron oF THE ‘“ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Wimbledon Common is now a place of reproach owing to 
its defilement by paper and bottles. Most of your readers have, 
of course, been brought up from childhood to remove any sign 
of their presence from any picnic ground, even on the remotest 
hillside, but the great public have never had this training. 

The Conservators of Wimbledon Common could do much to 
educate the public by courteous notices requesting every picnic 
party to gather up their own immediate refuse and by placing 
sufficient wire baskets.—I am, Sir, &c., A Common Lover. 





ANGLO-FRIENCH SOCIETY. 
** Spectator.’’] 


THE WORK OF THE 

[To tHe Epiror or 
Sir,—Some year or 60 ago, when we were overwhelmed with 
letters from French and English people who were anxious to 
spend their holidays on the other side of the Channel, or wer 
seeking tutorial posts and situations au pair, &c., we souglit 
the hospitality of your columns in order to invite any of your 
readers to inform us whether they were in a position to render 
any of these mutual services. The multitudinous answers we 
received have enabled us to satisfy the needs of thousands of 
applicants, and so to help forward in a most enduring and 
effective manner the object for which the Society exists, viz., 
the promotion of good relations between the people 6f France 
and England. Now, however, our lists are noarly exhausted. 
Applications continue to come in, but few names remain on ou! 
We therefore once more beg the favour of a little 
space in your columns to ask any of your readers who can 
assist us in thus strengthening the bonds between the two 
countries to write, with full particulars, to the Honorary 
Secretary, Anglo-French Society, Seala House, Tottenham 
Street, W. 1.—I am, Sir, &c., 


THE 


books, 


Henry D. Davray, Ilon. Sec. 

Anglo-French Society, Scala House, Tottenham Strect, W. 4. 
SULGRAVE MANOR 
[To 
Sir,—I wonder if you would he co generous as to allow me to tell 
readers that Mrs. Waldo Richards, the 
American reader of poetry, has generously consented to read 
selections from the work of American poets in aid of the 
Sulgrave Manor Memorial Fund? The reading is to take plac: 
on Monday, July 8rd, at 5.15 p.m., at 29 Chesham Place, S.W. 
by permission of the American Ambassador and Mrs. Harvey 
Chief Justice Taft (formerly President of the U.S.) is to speak 
Tickets, price one guinea, may he procured from the Hon. 





MEMORIAL FUND. 
** SpecTator.’’] 


THE 


THE Epiton OF THE 


your celebrated 





Treasurer, 29 Chesham Place, S.W. The number of seats i3 
limited.—I am, Sir, &e., z=. 
MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE ROLL BOOK OF HONOUR. 


[To THE Epvitroa or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Str,-Many of your readers will be interested to hear that 
the books and bookease containing the Roll of Honour of thos 
Marlburians who lost their lives in the Great War are to he 
unveiled in the Bradleian at Marlborough College at 3.50 p.m. 
on Saturday, July 8th, by Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, Bart. 
The ceremony will be preceded by a short memorial service in 
the Chapel at 2.30 p.m., when the Bishop of London will officiate. 
The necessary arrangements have been made for the attendance 
of those relatives who wish to be present. They are requested 
with me for further information—I am, 
Freke D. Wittrams. 


to communicate 
Sir, &c., 


18 and 19 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 





THE “SPECTATOR” 

CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY FUND. 
Any subscriptions sent to us, great or small, will be acknow- 
lsdged in our columns and at once sent on to the C.0.8. Cheques 
should be made cut to “ The Spectator” and crossed “‘ Barclay 
and Co., C.O.S. Fund.” Tho letters should bo addressed 
Spectator, 13 York Strect, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


List or Svusscriprions. 


£ 2d. 

Previously acknowledged tn an «. 83717 & 
R. Evans, Esq. ‘ae ose ee = ose 5 5 0 
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POETRY. 
———— 
ESTRANGED. 

Vary now the siren lurings; vain 
The yellow-curtained cottage light. 
Austerest moods are mine this night 

And aching clangours of the brain. 


Whence well these looming whims to-day ? 
Truant from what primeval sleep 
Mind’s flapping pterodactyls creep ? 
Will cock-crow scare these ghosts away ? 
Not lonelier the weathervane 
Than lonely I; not Chanticleer, 
Immortal bellman, still apeer 
For strutting cock and dusty hen. 


Body all reft my ghost this night 
Whips batlike through crooked orchard trees, 
Old cronies onee ; now alien these 

I loved. Moon’s blurry lantern light 


Half veils unveiling fanciful 
Long barns, grey stacks ; those all I know 
Now know not me. A wail, ghost too, 
Flutters unechoed over all. 
F. W. Bateson. 





FROST. 
In the still wood 
A bird sings, 


Fitfully, 

Beating faint wings: 
In the dark sky 

A lone star; 

And afar 

The moon rises, 


Faint arms waver 
In tho night, 
And _ lingor 
Cold and white. 
Leaves crack in the wood, 
And trees shiver: 
Reflecting 
In the dark river. 
GweEnot Satow. 








NOTICE.—When ‘Correspondence’ or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked “‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held 
to be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instance, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 


The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, or 
letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed envelopes 
are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case of rejection. 
Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor. 








THE THEATRE, 





AN ODD MIXTURE. 

*TRILBY,” AT THE APOLLO THEATRE—“ THE BEG- 
GAR’S OPERA,” AT THE LYRIC THEATRE, HAM- 
MERSMITH—* HEDDA GABLER,”’ AT THE KINGS- 
WAY THEATRE. 

Turoveu a variety of circumstances I went to a curious collection 

of plays last week, how curious did not strike me until I sat 

down to write with the three programmes before me. One was The 

Beggar's Opera, the other was Hedda Gabler, and the third was 

Trilby. Yet all three have something in common—they are 

good of their kind, though peor little Trilby shrinks to a pigmy 

size between the other two, giants of the theatre as they ere— 

a Wotan and a Gargantua. Yet 7'rilby is an ingenious play. Only 

just at the moment it seems utterly and completely beside the 

mark. It is a play that makes the mildest reader of Morton Prince, 
of Jung, of Compton Mackenzie, of D. H. Lawrence feel terribly 
old and sophisticated. Even with that most beautiful creature 








Miss Phyllis Neilson-Terry as Trilby, and with Mr. Lyn Harding 
as an agile temperamental Svengali, the play cannot come to life, 
Not for one instant can we credit it “ with the credit due to a 
drama.’ Especially did it seem incredible because they do not 
even in this production dress the women in sailor hats, puffy. 
sleeves, wasp waists and muslin pussy-cat bows under their chins, 
and not one of the men had a coat cut as it should have been— 
high at the neck, showing not an inch of waistcoat—nor were 
their trousers right, nor their ties. The only period touch was 
Talbot Wynne’s beautiful blond Dundreary whiskers. No, ag 
I sat there I found my mind sliding off 7'rilby and arranging a 
marriage between Hedda Gabler and Captain Macheath, or a 
lawsuit between Judge Brack and Mr. Peachum. 

How completely of the mood of the moment is The Beggar's 
Opcra, the musical comedy that lacks but six years of being two 
hundred years old. It is curious how old-fashioned that agree- 
able play at Daly’s, The Lady of the Rose, shows beside it. I 
wonder if the revolution of the wheel of fashion is about 
two hundred years? Shall we feel the immediacy of 
the Natural History Museum in a hundred and twenty- 
five years? But, of course, a chronology of taste is all 
nonsense, for there is Hedda Gabler, virtually a contem- 
porary of Trilby, which hits our modern nails on the 
nead just as well as do the “ noisy crew” of The Beggar’s Opera. 
No, it is a matter of asurfeit. We of the present generation have 
been fed too long on the chocolate éclairs and ice pudding of the 
last age. There is a tartness, a salt irony, even a dash of bitter- 
ness about The Beggar's Opera that suits the mood of the age. 
“ But,” objects the reader, “ surely the present age is an idealistic 
one?” Indeed it is, but the ideals so agreeably flouted in 
Gay’s laughing satire are not its ideals. They are rather of the 
stuff of which Ibsen made his tragedy. I suppose one of the 
chief of these ideals (I hope we shall soon have a new Beggar's 
Opera to tease us about it, or we may get very solemn) is our 
belief in the right of every human being to self-expression. That 
lies behind what is called modern aesthetic antinomianism, 
just as it lay behind the suffrage agitation; and that is the 

entral motive of the tragedy of Hedda Gabler. 

Hedda was adventurous ; Hedda was creative; Hedda lived 
in a town where a gentlewoman could not walk home at night 
unattended, where she could not run a shop, or write a book, or 
“‘ go out into the world to seek her fortune.” So all that power 
turned first to sex, and then, when maturity came, to a bitterness 
of boredom. When the curtain goes up, there is the beautiful 
creature spoilt irretrievably, and, like a rotten apple, ruining 
everything she comes in contact with. How odd it seems to 
think that for a long time everybody believed that Ibsen was a 
realist ; indeed, I believe Hedda Gabler especially was taken to 
be a very matter-of-fact sort of play. The Master Buililer, 
with its “younger generation thundering at the door,” its 
“harps in the air,” its ““ homes for happy human beings,” its 
houses that must have a tower to them, was, I suppose, at 
least thought of as a photograph touched up. But now, when 
we see it being acted by Mrs. Patrick Campbell, Mr. Charles 
Quartermaine, Mr. Ivor Barnard and Miss Dorothy Holmes- 
Gore and the rest of an admirable cast, it seems exceedingly 
fantastic. There is a kind of half-madness in Hedda, the 
beautiful apple in its decay has fermented to a kind of deadly 
wine. There is something terrible in hearing Mrs. Campbell's 
deep voice say slowly : “ Oh, 1? I can do nothing——only bore 
myself to death 1” 

Hers was a wonderful performance. She is a Hedda worn 
out, terribly still and immobile, almost revoltingly kind to her 
little Tesman, not even taking any trouble in her rudeness to 
Miss Tesman, and listening, like a tiger, with a kind of purring 
luxury to the love story which she drags, point by point, from 
poor Mrs. Elvsted. It is a marvellous play. I hope we shall 
have an opportunity of seeing the present production again. 

TaRN, 








SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 


Drery Lane.—Decameron Nigithe.. ‘an oe 
[Diverting. But you must have dined well.) 


8.0—2.15 


EveRyMAN, Hampsteap.—You Never Can Tell .. 8.15—2.8 


{“ Very pleasant and affable indeed, sir!’’} 


Piayuouse.—The Second Mrs. Tanqueray -- 8.15—2.30 
[Miss Gladys Cooper successfully refurbishes an antique] 
Wywnpuam’s.—Dear Brutus .. “a on -- 8.30—2.30 


[A charming play even if your appetite for Barrie ia 
limited.) 
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Sr. Marrrn’s.—Shall We Join the Ladies? and 
Loyalties «* oe oe of oe ee 
{Iwo good plays capitally acted.) 


8.15—2.15 








MUSIC WORTH HEARING. 


June 22nd.—Arottan Hatz. Miss Phyllis Lett so oO 


[Unusual delicacy as well as magnificence of tone distinguishes 
Miss Lett from the few great English contraltos.] 
1 


June 22nd.—QurxEn’s Hatt. Madame Suggia. “Ccilo 
Recital .. oe ee oe -. 8.15 
[What more could we desire ?—Madame Suggia and the Elgar 
Concerto.) 
June 23rd.—Arontan Hatt.—Mr. Paul Reimers. . ve oe 
[Ibis fine tenor occupies a position among European singers 
shared only by Miss Elena Gerhardt.] 
June 23rd.—QureEn’s Hatt. Mountain Ash Male Voice 
Choir os a an ~~ aa 
[The wild, ringing tone of Welsh singing is worth a railway journey 
across England to hear—and now we have the Mountain 
Ash Choir crossing England to sing to us.] 
June 24th.—Axotran Hatui.—Mr. Harold Samuel. Bach 
Recital oe ee oe ee oe 3.15 
{The acclaimed exponent of Pach.] 
June 24th.—Goxtpsmira CoLttecr, New Cross, 8.E. Mr. 
Walter Rummel NF es << oe 
(Bir. Rummce!l’s almost perfect and comprehensive genius is in- 
sufficiently appreciated.) 
Roya Orrera Houser, Covent GARDEN. 





June 19th.—La Boheme. June 22nd.—Carmen. 

June 20th.—Siegfried. June 23rd.— Louise. 

June 21st.—Madame Butterfly. June 24th.—The Magic Flute. 
(Matinée.) (Matinée.) 


June 2Ist.—Faust, June 24th.—Aida, 








PICTURES WORTH SEEING. 
R.W.S. Gattertes, 54 Patt Mau. 
[The New English Art Club fs still all three—New, English, and Art.) 
Grosvenor Gaturries, 514 New Bonp STREET. 
{A solid exhibition by contemporary British artists.] 
Tue St. Gnorer’s Gattery, 32a GrorGe Street, HaNovER 
SquaRE. 
[Oils and coloured drawings of Switzerland by Adrian P. Allinson. Some 
achievement and much promise.] 
THE REMBRANDT GALLERY, 5 Vico STREET. 


ngravings of XVth and XVIth centuries. Old loves like Diirer and 
Cranach, rarer ones like Hirschvogel.] 


a 


Mr. Roger Fry lectured on Rubens to admiration last Monday. 
He will lecture on Rembrandt on June 21st, and Poussin on 
June 26th, at the Mortimer Hall, Mortimer Street, Upper 
Regent Street, at 8.30 p.m. 








BOOKS 


———-_—<--_ ——_ 
PETRONIUS.* 





Ir Petronius were to be re-translated, which, on the whole, we 
think was needful, the work could not have been more skilfully 
accomplished than it has been by Mr. Mitchell. The author 
has very ably carried out his intention to get, through the use 
of colloquial English, the extreme characteristic impression of 
the kind of Latin used by Petronius. Petronius is essentially a 
vivid, rattling, boisterous, knockabout book, and so is the 
néw version. 

All we have got of the “ Satyricon” is a scries of fragments, 
including ‘“ Adventures,” ‘Dashes of Poetry,” and pieces of 
lightning literary criticism, the whole interwoven with the story 
of the three disgraceful young blackguards who hung about the 
high roads and the “suburban residences’’ of the new rich, 
varying their cadging by an occasional act of burglary or petty 
larceny. The notes are excellent, and the chief beastlinesses 
of the work are very properly concealed in the language of 
the original. 

Taken as a whole, the book affords a most illuminating view 
of life during the middle period of the Empire. The account of 
the vulgar, self-made millionaire is masterly. In spite of the 
atmosphere of exaggerated farce one gets a real picture of the 
man. The scene at the old reservoirs, which have been turned 
into a rich man’s bath, is inimitable, and has been thoroughly 
well translated. That, however, was a comparatively easy task. 
Far more difficult was the rendering of the famous passage of 


* Petronins: Leader of Fashion. By J. M. Mitchell. O.B.E., MC, London: 


“cc ” 





Routledge. [8. 6d, net] 


sentiment, that is, the discovery of the drowned man’s body— 
the passage which so greatly fascinated Jeremy Taylor. “The 
Ephesian Widow,” which again, curiously enough, strayed into 
one of Jeremy Taytor’s sermons, is very well rendered. 

Before we leave the book we will give one good example of 
the translator's manner. Go to-day into the taproom of some 
country inn, and this is almost exactly what you will hear in 
the spirit if not in the letter :— 

“With this Phileros gave way and Ganymede chimed in‘ 
‘You fellows are talking of things which don’t matter a serap 
in heaven or earth, and no one seems to care about the ruinous 
rise in corn. I take my oath I couldn’t find a bite of bread 
to-day. And look how the drought continues! We’ve been 
on short commons for a whole year now. Devil take the com- 
missioners, they’re hand in glove with the bakers. ‘‘ You hel; 
me, and I'll help you’’; the unhappy public is between the 
upper and the nether millstone, while your lordly gluttons have 
one long beanfeast. Ah, for a week of those sturdy warriors 
whom I found here when I first arrived from Asis! That was 
real life! Those money-grubbing magistrates used to get a 
gruelling as bad as if Jupite r himself had been an noyed with 
them. I recollect Safinius. He lived by the old arch, when I 
was a boy, and a peppery fellow he was. The very pavement 
smoked when he walked. But he was as straight as a die, and 
never went back on a pal. You could play ‘* Up, Jenkins!” 
with him in the dark without a qualm. In the House he laid 
out opponents right and left: there was no finesse about him— 
he hit straight from the shoulder. When he argued a case in 
the Courts his voice resounded like a trumpet. He never mopped 
his brow , Or hemmed and hawed. I think he had Asiatic blood 
in his veins. How genially he returned a greeting! He knew 
us all by name, and addressed us like comrades. And so in 
those days corn was dirt cheap; for a penny you could buy a 
loaf bigger than you and a pal could eat ; now they run smaller 
than bulls’ eyes. Alas, alas! It gets worse every day; this 
place is growing downwards like a cow’s tail. But why do we 

ut up with a third-rate minister who thinks more of a penny 
in his own pocket than our very existence ? So he chuckles 
gleefully at home, and nets more in a single day than another 
has in his whole fortune. I could tell you here and now of a 
single deal in which he mado 1,000 guineas. If we had the 
courage of a mouse, he would soon cease to feather his nest. 
Nowadays the public is a lion indoors, but a fox in the open. 
This is my trouble: [I have already eaten up ity wardrobe, and 
if famine prices are maintained, “ my little wooden hut ” must 
go. What will become of the wretched place forsaken by God 
and man? I bet my bottom dollar that this is the hand of 
Providence. Not a soul says his tag ; nobody {fasts ; 
nobody cares a jot for Jove. We con our ledgers with our eyes 
glued to the figures. In bygone days matrons in their go-to- 
meeting mantles would climb up the hill barefoot, with di- 
shevelled hair and a pure heart, and offer prayers for rain. Forth- 
with it used to rain cats and dogs—it was the n or never ! ! And 
they all struggled home soaked to the skin. Nowd&days we are 
all atheists, and naturally the gods hens 5 their feet in cotton 
wool. Our fields are barren and - 

*** Bless my soul,’ interrupted Echion, the shoddy -magnate, 
‘don’t whine like that. “It's down to-day and up to-morrow, 
as the yokel said when he lost his piebald pig. It’s just the 
swing of the pendulum, and the world wags just the same. | 
take my oath, the old country is all right—and only man ig 
vile! There’s a slump in our markets, but so there is abroad. 
We've no business to be down-hearted; the sun’s the same 
distance away everywhere! If you emigrated, you’d be yarning 
dolefully about the pork-chops walking about in the streets at 

home.’ . 





That is an extraordinary piece of anticipation. The last 
passage makes an optimistic leader writer positively feel cold at 
the pit of his stomach. What is the use of being original 
when all the time Petronius has been there before you. ‘That 
emigration sentence has been in every daily for the past six 


months, J. St. Lou Srracury. 





SIX BOOKS ON EINSTEIN.* 

Or the six books before us, M. Nordmann’s! is by far the wie 
important and valuable, though M. Moszkowski’s is the mos 

amusing. M. Nordmann presents the Einstein Theory with a 
clarity and simplicity which no other writer, save possibly 
Slickman, so far has approached. The Theory of Relativity, 
which, at first sight, seems to contradict all we know to be real, 
is, as a matter of fact, based on the only thing which in the last 
analysis we are logically justified in calling real, namely, experi- 
ence. It is always thoroughly practical. “The more deeply 
we study the new physics,” says M. Nordmann, “the more we 
see that it derives almost all its strength from its systematic 
disdain of all that is be yond phenomena, all that cannot fall 





(1). Einste in and ” the Uni 


verse. Dby Charles Nordmann. London: Fis her 
Unwin, [10s. 6d. net.] 2) | 
R 
u 


Sidelights on Relativity. By Albert Einstein. 

t.] ——(3) The Theory of Relativity. By Arthur 

‘a Oxford Clarendon Press. (2s. net.])——~ 

(1) A Criticism of Einstein. By W.H. VY. Reade. Oxford: Blackwell. [4s. 6d. 

net.J——+(5) Relativity for All. By Herbert Dingle. London: Methuen. [2s.] 

—(6) Einstein the Searcher, By Alexander Moszkowski. London; Methuen 
and Co, [12s. 6d. netJ 


London: Methuen. [3s. 6d. n 
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under experimental observation.” The same might be said 
of almost all the aspects of Einstein’s Theory. The difliculty 
which the average man finds in grasping its fundamental idea 
is due, not at all to any complexity or abstruseness in it, but 
to a radical difference of outlook. Let us take an example. 

An arrow which we hold in our hand is found by measurement 
to be a yard long. The same arrow, if it could be projected 
through space at the speed of 161,000 miles a second, would 
appear to us to be only half a yard long. What are we to deduce 
from these two facts? The average man, whose outlook has 
been formed on the older science, would say :— I am aware 
that the arrow is travelling at the rate of 161,000 miles a second, 
and I observe that it appears to be balf a yard long; but, since 
I had it in my hand a minute ago and found that it measured a 
yard, therefore I know that though it now looks to be only half a 
yard long, yet it is really a yard.’ In other words, he accepts 
the evidence of his senses in the first vase, but not in the second. 

What does the Einsteinian say ? He accepts the evidence 
of his senses in both eases. “ According to my observation,” 
he says, * (and I have nothing better to rely on) an arrow which 
appears to be a yard long in my hand appeers to be half a yard 
long when moving at the rate of 161,000 miles a second. I am 
not justified in assuming the one observed fact to be truer than 
the other. I therefore accept both as true.” The Einsteinian 
does not believe that the wooden shaft of the arrow shrinks in 
some incomprehensible way to half its length; but his philo- 
sophical presumption is that all we know of reality is what our 
senses have told us. If we observe a thing to be so, then we 
must accept the fact that it isso and not, like our average man, 
immediately insist, because the fact does not square with our 
preconceived ideas, that it must “really” be otherwise. For 
there is no “ really” for us beyond what observation tells us. 

Now, the great merit of M. Nordmann’s book is that it enables 
the average man to realize the limitations and the lack of justifi- 
cation in his old outlook, and to understand and appreciate the 
outlook of Relativism. ‘‘ And what,” the average man may 
pertinently ask, “is the good of it all when I have appreciated 
and adopted the new theory ?"’ The good of it is that it works, 
whereas the old (except in a rough and ready way) does not ; 
that it explains ambiguities and discrepancies which, under the 
old theories, were inexplicable. 

M. Nordmann’s method is to prelude his discussion of the 
Theory and its applications by a brief and clear survey of its 
historical antecedents. He relates the discovery of facts, 
deductions from them, discovery of other facts contradicting 
those deductions, and the broaching of theories which reconcile 
the contradiction. And it is largely because he adopts this 
historical method that M. Nordmann succeeds in presenting so 
clearly and logically the philosophical development, the change 
of outlook, which Relativism involves. Thus, he tells of Brad- 
ley’s discovery of “ aberration,’ from which it was deduced 
that the ether is not displaced by the earth in its course round 
the sun; the Michelson-Morley experiment which seemed to 
prove that, on the contrary, the earth carried the ether with it ; 
the Fitzgerald-Lorentz hypothesis which appears as a solution 
of the dilemma, but which involves consequences so fantastic 
that they cannot be accepted ; and finally he shows how the 
coming of Einstein with his Theory solves the problem. 

Now, it is precisely in this step from the Fitzgerald-Lorentz 
Lypothesis to the Einstein Theory that the crux lies for the 
average man, since it involves for him a complete philosophical 
volte-face. It strikes at his most cherished traditions, his most 
cherished delusions about reality. It is not recondite nor 
complex, it is simply a drastic revaluation, and unless we can 
understand and appreciate this revaluation we shall never grasp 
Finstein’s theory. 

M. Nordmann has achieved an astonishing feat. He has 
practically eliminated mathematics from his book and yet has 
succeeded in presenting a lucid and profound statement of the 
Einstein Theory. That he has not been able to simplify com- 
pletely such an abstruse phase of the subject as the Einstcinian 
“Interval” is the fault, as Lord Haldane points out in his 
preface, not of M. Nordmann, but of the theme itself. The 
conception of a fourth dimension is not, at our present stage of 
development, capable of being simply presented. 

A smaller but more difficult book on two aspects of the same 
subject is Sidelights on Relativity,? a translation of two of Professor 
Finstein’s lectures. The first, “ Ether and Relativity,” defines 
the nature of ether in accordance with the general theory of 
relativity ; and the second, “Geometry and Experience,” is 





————e 


an extremely interesting discussion of the distinction between 
practical and purely axiomatic geometry, cancluding with an 
indication that the average man’s difficulty with regard to 
spherical geometry, namely, that it is beyond the scope cf 
visualization and is therefore to him incomprehensible, is not 
absolute but may be overcome “ by using as stepping-stones the 
practice in thinking and visualization which Euclidean geometry 
gives us.” Both lectures are admirably lucid, but the nature 
of their audiences made it unnecessary for Professor Einstein to 
simplify to the extent that M. Nordmann has done. 

The Romanes Lecture delivered in Oxford last May by Pro. 
{cssor A. 8. Eddington,’ whose book, Space, Time and Gravitation, 
is one of the best studies of the Theory which this country has 
produced, is another brief and simple exposition of the same 
subject. It is noticeable that, in distinction to M. Nordmann’s 
conception, Profcssor Eddington appears to take the view that 
the Fitzgerald contraction is absolute and not relative. 

The reader who, having mastered the philosophical attitude of 
the Theory and some of its consequences, wishes to test and 
sharpen his wits, cannot do better than peruse Mr. W. H. V, 
Reade’s little book, A Criticism af Einstein,‘ and try to lay his 
finger on its fallacies. Mr. Reade’s methods of argument and 
his use of terms are sometimes extremely bewildering, and he is 
not, he telis us, deeply versed in mathematics. Hence, in our 
search for a guide towards Reality, we prefer to plump for 
Einstein and not for Mr. Reade. Mr. Herbert Dingle’s little 
book, Relativity for All,® would alone provide material for an 
efficient counterblast to Mr. Reade. 

Mr. Moszkowski’s book’ is of an entirely different species, 
He is, it appears from internal evidence, an elderly scientist 
who has for several years systematically Boswellized M. 
Einstein, for whose character and work he has a most profound 
admiration. 

On opening the book the reader will probably be bored by 
what appears to be the biographer’s completely adulatory 
attitude and by the almost comic jargon which Mr. Brose, the 
translator, and M. Moszkowski between them occasionally 
produce. As the book progresses, however, the style clears 
and the reader has the amusement of watching M. Mosz- 
kowski gradually revealing the sharpness with which he has 
really been observing his great man. Out of this book, so 
obviously the product of minds more accustomed to express 
themselves in formulae than in sentences, the curious reader 
will find that he is gradually able to piece together some extremely 
interesting psychological facts. The comparison may seem 
fantastic, but we think those who have read to the end will agree 
that though it is arrived at from such a different side, there is 
something in the book which makes it from the psychological 
point of view rather like a Conrad novel. The scientists of 
Einstein the Searcher and Mr. Conrad’s seamen have the same 
preoccupation with exterior facts, something of the same sim- 
plicity and unselfconsciousness, something of the same nobility 
in their single-heartedness. Again, as in a Conrad novel (though 
here by nature not by artifice) we are shown them by fitful 
touches—they seem revealed to us through an artlessness in 
the narrator. But perhaps this side of the book is not the one 
that will strike the reader who comes fresh to the Theory of 
Relativity, for it is full of the most exciting scientific fairy-tales 
and imaginings. M. Moszkowski, fortunately for his readers, 
has a synthetic mind and we see him constantly trying to lure 
Einstein, that ascetic physicist, on to the Tom ‘iddler’s 
ground of metaphysics and to the application of his principles 
generally. In order so to lure him he makes use of all the 
entertaining fantasies with which scientists have now begun 
to embellish and embroider the new system of facts which they 
owe to Einstein. He introduces the reader, for instance, te 
that most amusing of fictitious characters, Lumen. Lumes 
is supposed, the reader must know, to leap with a speed 
greater than light. He exercises his gift by jumping to the 
moon. When he reaches the moon, he turns round instantly and 
thus sees himself jumping from the moon to the earth backward. 
The real value of Moszkowski’s book, however, lies in the fact 
that, though perhaps unconsciously, it attempts to do for Pro- 
fessor Einstein what we suppose will be done for all investigators 
in the future. He has given us material for “ corrections.” 
Delicate scientific instruments on whose nicety the most import- 
ant scientific data depend, have their accuracy constantly tested 
and their variations recorded and allowed for. It is only that 
most subtle and important instrument of all—the brain of the 
investigator—which is left uncalibrated and inaccurate. And 
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yet how considerable even in the region of pure science must 
be the deflections which are caused by this at present unknown 
quantity, the scientist’s subconscious wishes. It seems pretty 
clear that, striving as they may for complete disinterestedness, 
all men of science are to some extent aware that they have never 
quite shaken off a bias toward some opinion or other. If 
they are often aware that for some ethical reason they are not 
able to follow the truth with perfect disinterestedness, how 
often must their operations be subconsciously effected without 
their knowledge ? M. Moszkowski’s book, for instance. would, 
we believe, give a trained psychologist soveral clues as to the 
manner in which Professor Einstein’s personal equation has 
affected the lines along which his investigations have proceeded. 
For instance, we trace what psycho-analysts are accustomed to 
call a complex—i.e., a system of half or wholly unconscious 
prejudices—in a conversation about occultism. We see in his 
argument a very slight but quite obvious perturbation ; Einstein 
has a keen sense of humour, but it is not enough to allow him to 
consider what he feels is a system of abominable shams, dis- 
interestedly or unemotionally for a moment. 

He is a good musician, his playing of the violin being almost 
up to concert standard, and he is very fond of improvising on 
the piano, but dislikes Wagner and many of the later composers. 
Again, though obviously never taking the brutal German view 
of the matter, he is yet distinctly an anti-feminist. 
giving way to a little ebullition of temper on the fantastic Lumen. 
Now, might it not be that it is because of this trend of his charac- 
ter towards what we might call the ascetic and the concrete that 
he was led to his principle of a finite universe, and still more to 
his refusal to discuss ramifications beyond his original thesis ? 





MR. MAURICE BARING’S REMINISCENCES.* 
Ir has become almost a proverbial saying that everybody can 
write one good book—the story of his own life. The proverb 
would admit of fewer exceptions than any proverb in the world 
if only the author could be depended upon to tell the whole 
truth. Our own feeling is that an autobiography is bound to be 
interesting, even if the author tells a proportion of the truth. 
If he gives in the barest and most unskilled fashion the mere 
facts about his childhood, his relation to his parents, his school- 
days, his search for a career and so on, he cannot he!p being 
interesting, because at every stage he provides material for a 
comparison with our own experience. Without wishing to be 


aradoxical, we might even say that if he has a real gift of dullness | da 
2 . es : od { dullnes | of his friends. 


le still cannot be duil, because the fact of his dullness is in itself 
an interesting subject of speculation. Why is he duli? What 
made him dull ? Was he born dull, or did he achieve dullness ? 
Did it come through the wrongness of his education or the 
tediousness of his surroundings ? 

These reflections, anyhow, represent the private feelings of the 
present writer about autobiography. He has often wondered 
why it should have become a convention that nobody ventures 
on autobiography till he is old. This convention deprives 
of the field of literary exploration upon which 
they might venture with the least chance of disaster. Mr. 
Maurice Baring has dared the convention; he muses retro- 
spectively while he has still, let us hope, as many years before 
him as he has already spent. But, of course, even if his under- 
taking had not been in the senses we have mentioned a perfectly 
safe one, he would not have failed—he is too practised a hand for 
that. We confess that when we began to read his book our first 
impression was that the scale upon which he wrote of nursery 
life was too large and therefore too solemn. Trifles seemed in 
danger of being turned into sententiousness. But the reading 


authors 


of a few more pages sufficed to correct that impression. Mr. 
Baring undoubtedly has the knack of this kind of writing. His 


art had tried to conceal itself from us for a few moments, but 
we were very soon firmly convinced of its existence. To tell the 
truth, we became absorbed. 

We have not often read a more satisfactory presentation of 
the realism of nursery life than Mr. Baring’s description of the 
convulsive events which followed the declaration of one of his 
sisters that she was a fairy. Mr. Baring, then aged, let us say, 
seven, was deeply in love with his French governess, known as 
Chérie, and informed his sisters that one day he would be married 
to Chérie. Whereupon his sister Elizabeth, who had already 
tlaimed, without challenge, the position of Queen of the Fairies, 


* The “Puppet Show “of Memory. By Maurice Baring. “London; W. Heine- 
mann, (21s, net.) 


He is shown 











said, “‘ Just as you are going to be married to Chérie and when 
you are in church I will turn you into a frog.” No sooner had 
Elizabeth made this ominous remark than her brother ran out 
of the room and howled in a manner which filled the whole house 
from the housemaids’ rooms aloft to the housekeeper’s room in 
the basement. Members of the family and servants emerged 
in alarm from various rooms. Between uncontrollable sobs the 
boy explained the cause of his grief. The whole household then 
appealed to Elizabeth—“ Say you're not a fairy.” Elizabeth's 
retort was, ‘‘ How can I say I am not a fairy when I am one?” a 
statement which Maurice himself«felt to be all too true and well 
founded. More sobs and yells accordingly followed. There was 
universal indignation against Elizabeth. Chérie intervened to 
say that the wedding would undoubtedly take place in spite of 
all the fairies. Elizabeth was taken away to be reasoned with 
in a calmer atmosphere. An hour and a half later, having been 
heavily bribed with promises and temporarily sent to bed, she 
consented to compromise. Her final concession was, “ I'll say 
I'm not a fairy, but Iam.’ The good news was announced to 
Maurice by diplomatic elders in the form that Elizabeth had said 
she was not a fairy. Serenity was thus restored. People who 
do not enjoy this story cannot be interested in children; and 
people who do not think that Mr. Baring has told it well cannot 


; recognize the art of narrative when they see it. 


Mr. Baring was not happy at his private school, yet it seems 
to have been chosen with a view to his being carefully tended. 
How often this kind of thing happens. Private schools are 
much better managed than formerly ; the boys are scrupulously 
looked after, if not actually coddled, and they are more elabor- 
ately entertained with various amusements than ever before. 
And yet there is something in the attitude of little boys towards 
one another—something verging on hostility or cruelty—which 
often wrecks the whole scheme. Mr. Baring says :— 


“Tho masters laughed at me mercilessly for my pronunciation 
of English. I don’t know what was wrong with it, except 
that I said yallow, ainé for aren’t, and ant for aunt, but I did my 
best to get out of this as soon as possible. Apart from idio- 
syncrasies of pronunciation, my voice seemed to them comic, 
and they used to imitate me by speaking through their noses 
whenever I said anything. Tho boys at first entirely ignored 
one, simply telling one to shut up if one spoke, but the boys 
in my own division soon became frhendl 7, especially an American 
boy called Hamilton Fish the third. Why he had a three after 
his name I don’t know. He was the first man to be killed in 
the American-Spanish War in Cuba. There was no bullying. 
One boy, although he was in the first division, was charming, 
and treated one like a grown-up person. This was Basil Black- 
wood. Even then he drew pictures which were the delight 
Another boy who was friendly was Niall Campbell. 
Dreadful legends were told about Winston Churchill, who had 
been taken away from the school. His naughtiness appeared 
to have surpassed anything. He had been Tonaed for taking 
sugar from the pantry, and so far from being penitent, he had 
taken the Headmaster’s sacred straw hat from where it hung - 
over the door and kicked it to pieces. His sojourn at this 
school had been one long feud with authority. he boys did 
not seem to sympathise with him. Their point of view was 
conventional and priggish.” 


Fond mothers often imagine that because a boy has not been 
altogether happy at his private school he will find a public 
school still worse. That was not what Mr. Baring found, and he 
is not peculiar in his experience. From the first moment he 


| loved Eton and it has remained one of the inspirations of his 


life. But we must return for a moment to the private school 
to quote a pointed little satire in verse which was written by one 
of the boys. There were sons of several well-known people at 
the school, and when one term Maurice Baring was allowed to 
go home just before the appointed end of the term other little 
boys assumed (as they would !) that favours were being shown 
to families which had titles. Here is the lampoon :— 
“The Honourables are going away to-morrow, 

And ten to one the Count goes too. 

We poor swinies we don't go, 

We poor swinies we don’t go. 

The Honourables are going away to-morrow; 

And ten to one the Count goes too.” 

One of Mr. Baring’s most vivid recollections of Eton is of a 
school lecture at which Mr. Gladstone was present. At the end 
Mr. Gladstone leapt to his feet and made an impassioned speech 
on classical education. The last sentence of his peroration was 
a3 follows :— 

“* But this, Mr. Provost, I venture to say, and say with 
confidence, and it is not a fancy of youth nor the whim of the 
moment, but the conviction forced upon me even more by the 
experience of life than by any reasoning quality, that if the 
purposes of education be to fit the huraan mind for the efficient 
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performance of the greatest functions, the ancient culture, and, 
above all, the Greek culture, is by far the best and strongest, 
the most lasting, and the most elastic instrument that could 
possibly be applied to it.’” 

Mr. Baring adds that when Mr. Gladstone said this his eyes 
flashed, he opened and raised his arms and his body seemed to 
expand and grow tall. 

It is difficult to pick and choose among Mr. Baring’s stories 
for quotation. They nearly all have a whimsicality or subtlety 
that would have eluded most memories. We must, however, 
give a special good mark to the following little incident, which 
happened when Mr. Baring was living with a German family :— 

‘“* Domestic life in the Timme family was full of infinite charm 

and many amusing little incidents. Dr. Timme grew a melon, 
which he kept in a cucumber frame. It was not a satisfactory 
melon, for it never grew to be larger than a tennis ball. It was 
hard and green. Nevertheless, one day Dr. Timme made the 
announcement that the melon would be ready for eating in a 
fortnight’s time. ‘In vierzchn Tagen wird die Melone gegessen,’ 
were his actual words. Frau Doktor looked sceptical. When 
the fortnight had elapsed Timme brought in the melon, which 
was still no bigger and no softer, and said, ‘ Heute essen wir die 
Melone’ (‘ To-day the melon will be eaten’), and he cut it with 
difficulty into twelve bits. Frau Doktor said it was unripe, 
and not fit to be eaten, and that it was quite hard and green. 
‘No,’ said Timme, ‘ Dass ist die Sorte, sie bleibt immer griin’ 
(‘It is that kind of melon: an evergreen’). He added later, 
* Man sollie immer unreifes Obst essen. Die Thiere suchen sich 
immer wnrcifes Obst aus’ (‘Ono ought always to eat unripe 
fruit. Animals eat unripe fruit for choico ’).” 
That is surely a very bright idea for success in melon-growing. 
It is the kind of story in \hich Mr. Baring excels, though he 
deals in more robust affairs a, for instance, when he engaged in 
an inkpot fight in the Chancellery in Paris and covered the walls 
and staircase and himself and his friends with ink, red and 
black, or when he let loose a live snake in the Foreign Office in 
London. At Cambridge, where he could not pass his “ Little 
Go,” his company was sought after by scholars and men of 
letters. We will end by quoting what Mr. Baring says about 
Dr. Verrall, the classical scholar, whose theories and emendations 
excited admiration but sometimes also consternation :— 

“When I told Dr. Verrall that we were reading Boileau he 
was delighted. He said: ‘How I wish I was reading Boileau ; 
instead of which, when I have time to read, I read the latest 
Kipling story.’ Ho said he spent his life in vain regret for 
the books he wanted to read, but which he knew he never 
would read. He could not help reading the modern books, 
but he often deplored the sad necessity. I stuck up for the 
modern books; I said I would far rather read Kipling than 
Boileau. I supposed in Boileau’s time people said: ‘ Here I 
am, wasting my time reading Boileau, which I must read so 
as to follow the conversation at dinner, when I might be reading 
le Roman de la Rose.’” 





PRESIDENT POLK.* 
Jamnus Knox Pork, who was President of the United States 
from 1845 to 1849, has found at last a very competent biographer 
in Professor MeCormac, of California University. It is odd 
that he should have suffered comparative neglect at the hands 
of American historians, for in his term of office the United 
States received an immense accession of territory, second only 
in importance to the Louisiana Purchase effected by Jefferson 
in 1803. President Polk welcomed the vast new State of Texas 
into the Union in 1845, he concluded in 1846 the amicable 
compromise with Great Britain by which he secured the Oregon 
territory up to the forty-ninth parallel, and in 1847, at the 
close of the Mexican War, he obtained the cession of Upper 
California and New Mexico and thus brought the Pacific coast 
under the Stars and Stripes. When we think of all that these 
Western States have meant for America and for the world at 
large, and when we compare modern California and Texas— 
populous, orderly and prosperous—with the miserable Mexican 
provinces that remain to-day much as they were seventy years 
ago, it is curious that the President who added these territories 
to the Union should not have been remembered as one of the 
great benefactors of his country. But Polk lived at a time when 
the slavery issue was becoming acute and imparting the utmost 
bitterness to party controversy. The politicians of the North 
and the South, absorbed in the one great question, judged of 
all current pro*lems in their bearing on the restriction or 
extension of the “institution.”” They could not foresee the 
stupendous importance that the South-West and the Pacific 
coast would assume in years to come, and were only concerned 
to know whether slave-cwning would or would not be permitted 
in the new territories. Polk, in submitting the Treaty of 


* James K. Polk: a Political Biography. By Eupane Irving McCormac 
Berkeley: University of California Press. [5 dollars.) ~ : 


Guadalupe Hidalgo, by which Mexico ceded California, had to 
encounter fierce opposition from his Whig adversaries in the 
Senate, and the treaty was ratified only by 38 votes to 14, 
Such are the vagaries of party politics. 

Tt has sometimes been assumed that Polk was a mere roj 
fainéant, that he was controlled by events and by his Cabinet 
instead of controlling them. Professor McCormac disposes of 
this theory by an exhaustive examination of Polk’s diaries 
and State papers. It is clear that Polk had made up his ming 
from the outset to add California and New Mekico, Texas and 
Oregon to the Union, and that he carried out his policy in spite 
of much opposition from his own Secretary of State, Buchanan, 
as well as from all the Whigs and many Democrats. English 
readers will find it hard to understand why Polk retained as his 
chief minister a man like Buchanan, who nearly always differed 
from him and sometimes tried to thwart the President whom 
he had undertaken to serve. But in their many quarrels Polk 
imposed his will on the obstinate and mutinous Sceeretary, 
Buchanan, for example, was opposed to the Mexican War because 
he professed to believe that Great Britain and France would 
intervene on behalf of Mexico. When the Mexicans had begun 
hostilities on the Texan border, Buchanan proposed to inform 
the Powers that America did not wish to acquire any Mexican 
territory. When the President had made it clear that he desired 
to annex California, preferably by purchase, Buchanan was for 
limiting the annexation to the district north of, and including, 
Monterey. Polk also experienced considerable difficulties with 
both the generals employed in Mexico, Taylor and Scott, and 
with the civilian Trist, whom he sent with Scott to negotiate 
a treaty. The idea of generals on active service engaging at the 
same time in political intrigues at home is stranger to us than to 
American readers, but the conduct of the Mexican campaign, as 
detailed by the biographer, is hardly to bo paralleled in American 
history. It was fortunate for the American troops that Santa 
Anna’s forces were badly led and rent by political dissensions. 
Taylor was thinking far less about the war than about the best 
means of securing the Whig nomination for President in 1848— 
an ambition which was ultimately gratificd. In the circumstances, 
Polk’s conduct of affairs showed far greater courage and deter- 
mination than most. historians have allowed. Whether his 
policy was morally justifiable is an old debating question of 
which Professor McCormac treats dispassionately. We need 
not discuss it here. But we may remark that the westward 
and southward movement of the American people could not be 
stayed indefinitely by an imaginary line bounding rich and 
empty territories. 

Polk’s early life was not without interest. He was descended 
from a Scottish Pollok, who settled in Ireland in the fifteenth 
century. The first American Pollok or Polk emigrated to Mary- 
land about the year 1680. The future President was born in 
Mecklenburg, North Carolma, in 1795, but was taken by his 
father in 1806 to Tennessee, with the early pioneers of that 
State. Polk had a good education and then practised law at 
Columbia, Tennessee. He enjoyed the friendship and patronage 
of General Jackson, who had won the battle of New Orleans. 
He was sent to Congress in 1825, and afterwards became Speaker 
of the House, in the presidential terms of Jackson and Van 
Buren. In 1839 he was elected Governor of his State. Like 
so many Presidents, Polk owed his nomination in 1844 to a 
compromise between two rival factions, neither of whom could 
control tho Party convention. For two days the delegates 
balloted in vain between Van Buren and Cass; on the third 
day Polk was put forward and soon gained a majority. His 
selection was wholly unexpected, but it was not unpopular. 
Curiousl» enough Polk lost his own State but won New York 
and Pennsylvania, and thus defeated his opponent, Clay, with 
great ease. The biographer says that Polk received private 
news of his victory in New York and said nothing about it 
while for a day and a night his friends offered their sympathy 
in his defeat at home. A man capable of such reticence at such 
a moment must have been out of the common. He did not 
survive his Presidency for more than a few months, dying at 
Nashville in June, 1849. 





THE JOURNAL OF A LADY OF QUALITY.* 
At the first night of a certain play, a man in the front row of the 
stalls behaved very badly. He stood up, waved his arms, told 





~* The Journal of a Lady of Quatity, 177410 1776. Edited by Evangeline Walker 
Andrews and Charles McLean Andrews. 
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pumberless stories of the private lives of the actors, interrupted, 
and generally made himself a nuisance, 

“Sit down, sir !’ cried the pee behind him; ‘ Sit down !’ 
‘Gentlemen !’ protested the offender, ‘I am the Author !’ 
‘Never mind, sir!’ replied the audience; ‘ Sit down /’” 

This is a fable. 

But supposing the interrupter had not even been the author, 
but was only the annotator, would not the audience have been 
justified in throwing an orange at him? The present writer, 
in throwing this orange at Miss Andrews, does not intend any 
ingratitude to her for having published ja most interesting 
document; he only wishes to protest against her seventeen 
pages of unnecessary introduction, her numerous footnotes, her 
seventy-six pages of appendices, the numerous and unnecessary 
illustrations (which include a full-page map of Edinburgh, 
although the scene of the journal is never once laid there). She 
has fallen into the prevailing fault of American editors: of 
serving up raw to the public all the information which their 
researches have exhumed, however irrelevant, instead of selecting 
from it the few facts necessary for an occasional illustration. 
Moreover, in the present case these researches themselves, which 
included the visitation of many of the places visited by the 
diarist, were chiefly superfluous; one cannot help feeling that 
the Colonial Dames of North Carolina (who contribute to the 
publication) have been put to a great deal of unnecessary expense, 
the editors to unnecessary trouble. 

The appendices and footnotes consist almost. entirely of full 
biographical accounts of people of no historical importance, and 
of whom mention in the text is often of the barest kind; but 
one footnote, concerning emendation of the text itself, seems 
even more inexplicable; the quotation is from page 131; the 
context, monkeys :— 

“ As Iam no enemy to the Pythagorean system, I do suppose 
these lively and troublesome companions [are the successors of] 
the former inhabitants of this Island, who you know were French, 
and truly the difference is so little between one Monkey and 
another, that the transmigration must have been very easy , . . 

Footnote :—Miss Schaw evidently had in mind that part of the 
Pythagorean system which coneerns metempsychosis «.. 
something is wanting in the text here.” 

But why should anything be wanting? Surely the words 
inserted only do wilful damage to the sense, which was perfect 
without them. Incidentally, there is another note on this 
passage, giving a history of the Leeward Islands from 1623 
to 1713. 

But the throwing of oranges at each other is no proper pursuit 
for an audience: the play’s the thing, and a very pleasant 
costume-piece it is. Miss Schaw is certainly not “an artist ... 
who uses her masses of material with reserve and discrimination, 
securing her backgrounds and atmosphere with delicacy and 
precision, and drawing her figures with swift, sure strokes of her 
pen”; but a woman of her character and intelligence, writing 
in the classic age of letter-writing, and having such exciting 
material as voyages to Antigua, Carolina, and Lisbon then 
afforded, could hardly fail to be interesting. She is an amateur 
writer; that is to say, she does not follow writing as an end in 
itself, but simply as the best means by which she, being a woman 
of sensibility, can keep in touch with her dear friends in Scotland ; 
but such amateur writing has often a pleasing naiveté of its own, 
achieves effects by its very ignorance of technique. Miss Schaw 
had a singularly sensitive and receptive mind, herein lies her 
success; her experiences were vivid, and she reacted to them 
vividly. There is practically no character-drawing ; everyone 
is either very black or very white; and their colour is largely 
determined by their politics. The Antiguans she cannot praise 
too highly. Indeed, the only fault she finds with them is a 
certain promiscuity with negresses. The Americans she dislikes 
and despises so bitterly that one cannot help wondering whether 
the Dames of North Carolina have read the book they are 
financing. The picture she presents of their revolutionary 
ancestors is disgusting in the extreme; and though the present 
trend of fashion is to decry the American Colonist, it is only 
fair here to say that Miss Schaw’s fear of being tarred and 
feathered by the rebels has led her at least to paint her opponents 
as black as she can. 

But probably the part of most delight to the general reader, 
who may possibly be a little surfeited by the luxuries of the 
West Indies, a little wearied by the boorishness of America, 
and yct find the sojourn in Lisbon something of an anti-climax 
to them both, is the description of the voyage out itself, under 
conditions to which the present accommodation, even of steerage 





passengers, is luxurious; the ship’s rascally owner, her rascally 
captain, mate, and supercargo; the ladies’ own rascally maid, 
and, above all, the storm, when 

“in a moment the great sea-chests, the boys’ bed, my brother's 
6 | Miss Rutherford’s Harpsichord, with tables, chairs, joint- 
stools, pewter plates, etc., etc., together with Fanny, Jack, and 
myself, were tumbling heels over head to the side the vessel had 
laid down on.,,. The candle was immediately extinguished, 
and all this going on in the dark . . . while we were floated 
by a perfect deluge; and that nothing might be wanting to 
terrify us, a favourite cat of Billie’s lent her assistance. For, 
happening to be busily engaged with a cheese, just behind me, 
she stuck fast by it , . . and mewed in so wild a manner... 
that we would certainly have thought it was Davy Jones, the 
terror of all sailors.” 

Such scenes go far to justify the eulogies of the introduction ; 
and it is fair to say that there is not one boring passage from 
beginning to end of the text. Of Miss Janet Schaw herself 
(though Miss Andrews has a footnote to tell us that her paternal 
grandmother's first name was Anne) we know little in the way 
of particulars; but her character emerges both clearly and 
attractively from this unconscious autobiography. It is inter- 
esting to trace in her the germs of the Early Victorian young 
woman. Indeed, in spite of her Georgian broadmindedness and 
personal courage and sense, they are already more developed 
than one would have expected. But one’s confidence that she 
was no anachronism is largely restored when one reads :— 

“Our cabins and staterooms are large and commodious, our 
provisions excellent, and our liquor tolerable ; but I long for a 
drink of Scotch twopenny, and shall salute the first pint-stoup 
I meet.” 





A FEASTING STOIC.* 

Mr. F. L, Lucas’s book on Seneca and his influence on the Elizae 
bethans is a model of all that the general reader desires in a mono- 
graph, Seneca is a capital hero for such a study ; the unbending 
stoic philosopher who feathered his nest so remarkably under the 
reign of his dear pupil Nero, who knew of the murder of Agrip- 
pina and found a sophistical justification for it, whose subtle 
brain was again and again put to such shifts to keep alive in 
that bloody and intriguing Court, and who at last on his death- 
bed behaved with true and stoic resignation. Mr. Lucas makes an 
intensely interesting and even amiable figure of Seneca, that 
curious parallel of his predecessor Cicero. It is delightful to 
meet again some of the Senecan tags and epigrams. His praise 
of cosmopolitanism—‘‘I was not born for one corner”; the 
answer of the old courtier who was asked the secret of his suc- 
cessful career—* Taking kicks and saying a 


Thank you’”’; or 
the story of the exquisite of Sybaris who was exhausted by 
seeing a labourer dig and blistered behind by sitting on a crumpled 
roseleaf. Or there is his remark on the custom of keeping pet 
fools—‘ Personally, I find myself sufficient.” 

But almost as epigrammatic, and usually better worth making, 
are Mr. Lucas’s remarks; for instance, of Seneca, that it was 
his lack of solid common sense, his amiable but not passionate 
temperament, his subtle mind, which could find an ingenious 
excuse for any line of conduct, however obviously monstrous, 
that made the great moral philosopher's life so extremely un- 
edifying. He never could help floating with the stream—* he 
did not know how to make great refusals.” 

Mr. Lucas’s book will give the amateur of the stage further 
understanding and enjoyment of the Elizabethan and pre- 
Elizabethan drama at no greater cost than a summer afternoon’s 
A pleasanter book for the acquirement of 
TaRN, 


agreeable reading. 
a little easy information could hardly be found. 





A FELLOWSHIP WITH WILD BIRDS.f 
A GRUDGING estimate of this volume might call the text a 
pendent to the incomparable illustrations of American birds 
with their nests, eggs and young which so enrich it. That would 
be unfair to Mrs. Stratton-Porter's account of her peaceful 
conquests with a camera of a kingdom uncapturable by any other 
means than through the qualities she brings tothem. She never 
moved the nests nor exposed the nestlings nor scared away the 
parents, as nature-photographers are so apt to do, and she won 
the confidence of the shyest species to so complete a surrender 
to her patience, endurance, sympathy and woodcraft that they 
would use her as a perch before entering their nests and allow 
her to stroke them as they brooded. 
the 


. Seneca and Elizabethan Tragedy. By F. b. Lucas. Cambridge: at 
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Mrs. Stratton-Porter in her patient and vivid studies 
makes us feel that in spite of the furlongs of important print 
written about birds, we are only on the frontier of any real know- 
ledge and appreciation of them. The methods of the collector 
and the museum-specialist may actually fetter our understanding 
and lead us up a blind alley by causing us to view birds as fixed, 
mechanical units grouped under a system rather than as indi- 
viduals possessed like ourselves, only in a more volatile medium, 
with the life-force. The impression her book leaves is of the 
originality and personal resource of particular birds when con- 
fronted with the ever-varying demands of their environment. 
In England we have a prominent member of the British Ornitho- 
logical Union who has a collection of over a thousand tree-pipits’ 
eggs. Is he aware that practically every tree-pipit sings and 
behaves differently from every other ? We doubt it. But Mrs. 
Stratton-Porter’s book helps us to see her belted kingfishers, 
black vultures, vireos, catbirds, cardinals, robins, cuckoos, 
kingbirds, killdeer and others as actors in a drama whose 
language, so magical, we as yet imperfectly understand. 





SOMERSET HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 
Tue Dean or WELLS in his new volume of Somerset Historical 
Essays (H. Milford for the British Academy, 10s. 6d. net) is 
concerned with the Somerset of the Early Middle Ages and with 
ecclesiastical personages whom only the crudite remember, 
Yet Dr. Armitage Robinson writes so well and reasons so clearly 
that the layman unversed in mediaeval history may read his 
book with pleasure. Two of the essays relate to Glastonbury, 
its antiquity and its Saxon abbots. ‘Two disentangle the suc- 
cession of the first Deans of Wells and the early Somerset 
archdeacons. The remaining essays are concerned with Peter 
of Blois—whose correspondence throws light on the Angevin 
period and whom the Dean regards as an honest man—and 
Bishop Jocelin, who stayed beside King John long after the 
Papal Interdict and left him only when John was excommuni- 
cated. The opening essay on William of Malmesbury’s account 
of the antiquities of Glastonbury is particularly entertaining. 
The Dean seeks to show how and why the legend grew up, 
Westminster and Glastonbury, like Oxford and Cambridge 
after them, were continually disputing as to which of them was 
the older foundation. It was no mere academic dispute. The 
head of the more ancient abbey would take precedence at a 
General Council. At Bale, in 1434, for example, Glastonbury 
had to contest the Spanish claim on behalf of Compostella 
where, they said, the Apostle James had preached. The, 
elaboration of the legend can be traced. First, Westminster 
traced its origin to Sebert in 604, knowing that Glastonbury 
was built by Ina a century later. Then Glastonbury traced 
back its origin to the British King Lucius, in the year 166. 
Westminster retorted by discovering that she, too, was a 
Lucian foundation of the year 169. Glastonbury replied by 
annexing 
“the legend of Joseph of Arimathea and the Holy Grail and 
so settled her date once and for all as the thirty-first year after 
the Passion of the Lord and the fifteenth after the Assumption 
of the glorious Virgin. It was vain for Westminster to plead 
that the blessed Peter himself had left the gate of heaven and 
come down to consecrate his new church with his own apostolic 
hands. For when St. David came with his seven tide 
thinking to consecrate the church of Glastonbury, the Lord 
Himself appeared to him in a vision by night and told him that 
He the Great High Priest had long ago dedicated the little 
church of wattle to the honour of His Ever-Virgin Mother.” 
The Dean shows that William of Malmesbury, writing in 
1135-40 on the antiquities of Glastonbury, knew nothing 
of the story of Joseph of Arimathea and other accretions 
of the abbey legend which may be assigned to the thirteenth 
century. On the other hand, the Dean defends William's list 
of the Saxon abbots. Glastonbury may well have been a 
British abbey before the Saxon conquest, and there seems no 
reason to doubt that the first Saxon abbot, Beorhtwald, was 
appointed about the year 670. The Dean's careful examination 
of the scanty evidence puts the early history of the great 
monastery on a sound basis, 





SOUTH AFRICA’S RESOURCES. 
Proressorn Leuretpt, of the Witwatersrand University, has 
written a most valuable pamphlet on The National Resources 
of South Africa (Longmans, 5s.), comparable in its way 
to Professor Bowley’s famous essay on the distribution of our 
national “ dividend.” Professor Lehfaldt estimates the income 





of the white population in 1917-18 at £109,000,000—about 
£76 per head—and that of the coloured population at 
£28,000,000. Farming yielded £40,300,000, mining and manu- 
facturing each about £22,000,000 net, house rent £13,000,000, 
Of the total income £91,000,000 was expended in wages, 
£12,000,000 in rent, £21,000,000 in interest and £13,000,000 
in profits. South Africa, the author observes, “ is passing 
away from a prevailingly mining stage of development, just 
as California and Victoria have done already.’ He does not 
think that South Africa will be, or need be, a great manu- 
facturing country, but agriculture is rapidly developing, 
especially on the coast of Cape Colony and on the High Veldt, 
and is capable of almost unlimited expansion. If the Hich 
Veldt were inhabited as thickly as Spain, it would have a 
population of 10,000,000, whereas the total white population 
of the Union is only 1,400,000. Professor Lehfeldt remarks 
that South Africa exports half its total output, and is thus 
more dependent on foreign trade than most countries. Pro- 
tection, therefore, is likely to be exceptionally harmful. The 
sugar industry has grown up under the shelter of the tari’, 
but is still unable to supply the home market with sugar as 
cheap as could be imported. The author finds that the income- 
tax payers in 1917-18 numbered only 57,869 out of 478,000 
“occupied” white persons. The taxable minimum was £300 
a year. In Australia only one person in twenty earned as 
much. The proportion was higher in South Africa because 
living was dearer, so that £300 was not worth so much as in 
Australia, and also because the coloured majority were ignored 
for the purposes of the calculation. The average yearly wage 
of an artisan was £270 and of a factory worker £181; between 
such wages and those of * unskilled’’ coloured labour there 
was a very wide gulf. In this connexion the author notes 
the significant fact that between 1916 and 1918 the coloured 
factory workers increased much faster than the white workers. 
Professor Lehfeldt discusses the question -whether, the 
Socialists contend, the “ worker”? can get a larger share of 
the “ dividend,” and concludes that about £20,000,000 a year, 
or 15 per cent. of the total, might conceivably be transferred 
from the richer to the poorer classes, giving £42 to each of 
the “ occupied *’ white persons, if the coloured population were 
denied any share. But * the attempt would not be worth while, 
for such extensive changes, though carried out, we suppose, 
by constitutional means, would raise the bitterest opposition, 
would involve considerable risk of disorganization in industry, 
and might after all fail owing to the spontaneous compensating 
influences that are brought into play by an attempt to alter 
distribution.” It would be far simpler to raise the existing 
low standard of efficiency and increase the output by 15 per 
cent. In other words, Professor Lehfeldt, dealing with the 
facts in South Africa, comes to the same conclusion as all other 
sound economists elsewhere. The workman can only earn a 
permanently higher wage by working harder and producing 
more. Increased output, and not redistribution of the existing 
national income, affords the only means of increasing tiie 
average individual’s carnings. 


as 








FICTION. 
—_—_~<»—. 
ABDICATION.* 
THERE is more than one way of treating the political novel. 
There is, for instance, Disraeli’s way. There is also Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s way. But these two methods have at least 
this in common, that the politics are in varying degrees subordi- 
nated to the exigencies of the story, especially to the love interest. 
In the novel before us there is an element of romance, though 
it is the romance of life rather than of love, but it is completely 
overshadowed by the political idea, which is obviously the main 
source of inspiration. And that idea is the “ to be or not to be” 
of the continuance of British domination in India. Under the 
all-pervading spell of this tremendous problem, Mr. Candler's 
characters become types, voices—British and Indian, Christian, 
Hindoo and Moslem—raised in vehement and insistent demand 
for the recognition of divergent points of view. Albdicalion 
is a mirror, reflecting with a great measure of apparent sincerity 
and fairness the state of public opinion in India, Anglo-Indian 
as well as native, which has been induced by the recent series 
of policies (or blunders, as they may be judged) with 


® Abdication. By Edmund Candler. London: Constable. [7s. 6d, net.) 
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their incidents of the Rowlatt Act and Jallianwala Bagh. 
{t is a vivid and a disturbing picture, the more disturbing 
that the author has no Utopian vision with which to dazzle 
or comfort his reader, but leaves him severely alone to point 
his own moral, In the person of Riley, the young editor of an 
Anglo-Indian paper of conservative tendencies, Mr. Candler 
elaborates the view-point of the disillusioned idealist who, while 
sympathizing intensely with national aspirations, is unable to 
reconcile his dreams with the harsh vonstraint of realities. 
Then there are the various Pritish officials who frequent the 
Thompsonpur Club, representatives of all shades of Imperialism. 
Thero is Skene, the genial Principal of Gandeshwar Collego, 
with a foot in all camps. And there are, of course, typical 
Indians of all castes and callings, Brahmins, Bulbuls, editors 
of Indian Nationalist newspapers, and so forth; even Mr. Gandhi 
has his hour. But the finest portrait-study in the book is un- 
doubtedly that of Banarsi Das, an ex-student of Gandeshwar 
College and a protégé of the genial Skene, whose pathetic and 
ineffectual career ends in virtual extinction at the hands of a 
Pathan assassin. This weak and impressionable youth, who 
leaves college to drift irresponsibly from billet to billet, is typical 
of the Indian who is gorged with a diet which he cannot assimi- 
late. The new wine has been put into the old bottle, with the 
foretold result. Banarsi Das had lost his Indian soul and found 
no ciher. He is the prototype of one unfortunate product of 
the imposition of Western civilization upon the caste-bound 
KEest. And Caste, of course, is the crux of the whole question. 
Without the abolition of Caste it is impossible to conceive of a 
homogeneous and self-governing India. This being so, it is 
rather to be regretted that although the whole book illustrates 
this fact better, it may be, than any direct statement, the only 
allusion to its potency is put into the mouth of a somewhat 
discredited Labour M.P. 





MORE WELLS.* 

Tr is difficult at this stage of his carcer to say anything new 
about Mr. Wells, especiaily as he himself has very little new to 
say. He has become a weathercock who swings to every wind 
of public interest—a trifle late this time, seeing that his present 
subject is psycho-analysis. He is not even in time to fill his 
‘avourite roll of Apostle to the Gentiles, now that Freud has 
found his way to every country parsonage and the comic papers 
make jokes about complexes. If he is late, then, one might at 
least expect him to be fairly well up in his subject ; but no, here 
is Mr. Wells propounding views as “ advanced” which are not 
enly not new, but also not always particularly true. This is 
plainly a spare-time novel: dictated, one presumes, 2s a sort 
of mental relaxation. It is full of gas: Sir Richmond Hardy, 
backbone of a perfectly nebulous fuel-control committee; Dr. 
Martineau, a specialist who gives no indication of even a 
childish knowledge of his subject ; an American lady—all pro- 
pound by the yard views of no importance. For Mr. Wells as 
a fantastic romancer we have nothing but praise, but Mr. Wells 
as a prophet is distinctly behind the times. 


Theodore Savage. By Cicely Hamilton. (Parsons. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—Miss Hamilton always writes forcibly, and her present 
novel deals with the heartshaking effects of the next war. It 
might, indeed, be used as a tract to convey an awful warning to 
all politicians that, unless they wish for the annihilation of 
civilization, they had better relax no efforts to ensure the peace 
of Europe. Nevertheless, one cannot help feeling that for the 
purpose of her story Miss Hamilton has a trifle exaggerated 
the rapidity of the return of England to a state of utter 
barbarism. It is surely more than doubtful whether, unless 
Great Britain were isolated and without allies, any com- 
bination of nations could mobilize sufficient forces of the air 
to destroy all the buildings of England. No doubt, however, 
in time the whole of Europe would revert to barbarism, and if 
we once grant her premises the way in which Miss Hamilton 
convinces us of the truth of her picture of the coming of 
primitive conditions is most ingenious. Theodore Savage, the 
hero, appears to have been the only member of what may be 
called the intelligentsia to survive, and—again granted that this 
could be so—the picture of his gradual lapse into wife-beating 
and the rule of the sirongest is admirably done. But tho 
reader will be inclined to say, “ What was America doing all 

* The Secret Places of the Heart. By H. G. Wells, London: Cassell. 
lis, 6d, net.) 





this time? Surely there, at any rate, civilization would have 
survived !’’ Possibly the end of the Continent of Europe may 
be like that of Duncan’s horses in Macheth—“ they say they ate 
each other.” If that is so, we can only feel, as did our ancestors 
in the days of Elizabeth, “There lies our way due West. 
Then Westward ho!” ; 

Mothers-in-Law. By the Baroness von Hutten. (Cassell. 
7s. 6d. net.)—This is another story which, like one noticed re- 
cently, deals with intimate Italian life. In the present case tho 
girl who is married to an Italian marchese is an American, not 
an Englishwoman. She, however, is not the heroine of the book, 
which réle is filled by the “ mothers-in-law ” of the title. The 
contrast between the two women is ingeniously done, and the 
author has even spared some careful character-drawing for the 
young Italian marchese, Sappho, who at first sight is so excced- 
ingly virtuous as to be uninteresting. The peculiar mentality 
of the Italians with regard to children forms one of the motives 
of the book, while the melodramatic episode of the change of 
babies is so managed that it seems completely credible. 

Oturr Novers.—Helen Vardan’s Confession. By R. Austin 
Freeman. (Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6d. net.)—An unusually 
circumstantial detective story, in which the chapters that deal 
with technical subjects as varied as the manufacture of pottery 
and the cult of spiritualism rival in interest those more especially 
devoted to the unravelling of the mystery. Title Clear. By 
Sara Jeannette Duncan. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net.)—The 
opening of Mrs. Cotes’s story, in which she describes the budding 
and blighting of Kirsty Tod’s early romance, is so delightfully 
spontancous that it is impossible not to gird a little at the too 
obvious stage-management of the eventual “ happy ending.” 
But if any reader condemn such a sentiment as hypercriticism 
where so charming a book is concerned, possibly he is justified. 
Night Drums. By Achmed Abdullah. (Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d. net.)—An exciting story of African adventure. The 
hero is an Englishman who left the Army as a young man on 
account of money troubles and enlisted in the French Foreign 
Legion. After fifteen years’ service under the French flag he 
finds himself in command of a military station in the Sahara, 
where tho action of the story takes place. The Lonely 
Unicorn. By Alec Waugh. (Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
In his new book the author of The Loom of Youth presenis 
another variation of his original themc—the moral and spiritual 
dangers which beset the average public school boy. Roland 
Whately was initiated in the art of flirtation by an unprincipled 
companion, and all his later romantic adventures seem to be 
spoiled for him, owing, we are led to suppose, to the early 
influence to which he had been exposed at school. But the 
logic of the argument does not ring quite true, and the book is 
—fortunately—almost as unconvincing as it is unpleasant. 

















POETS AND POETRY. 





MR. EDMUND BLUNDEN’S NEW VERSE.* 
Mr. BLuNDEN is rather a puzzling poet. He seems suddenly to 
dangle complete excellence before us and never quite to give 
it us except in an isolated verse or two. This is his second 
published volume, but he has not on the whole surpassed his 
first, The Waggoner, except in the matter of having extended 
his range. Indeed, there are one or two poems in The 
Shepherd which are worse than anything in The Waggoner. 
“The Child’s Grave,” for example, seems to me a shocking 
failure. It is an essay in the Wordsworthian manner; he is 
trying to treat a genuine but sentimental subject with an 
extreme naturalness and simplicity. The resulting poem, alas, 
reads as if it had been written by Tommy Moore :— 
‘*I came to the churchyard where pretty Joy lies 
On a morning in April, a rare sunny day ; 
Such bloom rose around, and so many birds’ cries 
That I sang for delight as I followed the way. 


Over the mounds stood the nettles in pride, 
And, where no fine flowers, there kind weeds dared to 
wave ; 
It seemed but as yesterday she lay by my side, 
And now my dog ate of the grass on her grave.” 


There are allusions to “ white-lilied coffins,” larks taking wing, 


© The Shepherd. By Edmund Blunden. London ; Richard Cobden-Sandersoa, 
[6s. net.! 
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alinswomen’s gardens, violet eyes and faithful hounds, and all to 
a dreadful hippity-hoppity rhythm. And yet not even this, 
the worst poem in the book, is absolutely disgusting. Here and 
there in an epithet or a pieee of observation we see for a moment 
the real past, the man who has both eyes to see and power over 
words to set down what he has seen. It is this power of seeing 
‘things, of getting poetic material new minted, not worn and 
thumbed out of books, that Mr. Middleton Murry defines as 
style, and if this be the true definition, Mr. Blunden is one of the 
finest stylists of our epoch. For instance, there is a poem 
entitled the “ March Bee.” It is a spring evening and the 
poet is lying on the grass on a boggy mountain side just where 
the tilth steps. The bumble-bee comes, shunning the quaking 
wind flowers, and choosing rather to search the grass and the 
small wood-strawberry blossoms, The poet falls into a musing 
fit :— 
“The magpies steering round from wood to wood, 

Tree-creeper flickering up the elm’s green rind, 

Bold gnats that revel round my solitude 

And most this pleasant bee intent to find 

The new-born joy, inveigle the rich mind 

Long after darkness comes cold-lipped to one 

Still hearkening to the bee, still basking in the sun.” 


Still better for its complete exactitude and freshness is the 
amusing “ Poor Man’s Pig.” The cld sow hears her master 
and grunts to get out of her sty :— 
“Then out he lets her run; away she snorts 
In bundling gallop for the cottage door, 
With hungry hubbub begging crusts and orts, 
Then like the whirlwind bumping round once more ; 
Nuzzling the dog, making the pullets run, 
And sulky as a child when her play’s done.” 


I think some of us were a little peevish when The Waggoner came 
out because Mr. Blunden had only treated his countryside in 
her most ordinary moods, and perhaps to some of us the most 
striking thing about country places, or indeed about the natural 
world in general, is that even the most comfortable Warwick- 
shire landscape puts on, with dawn, snow, thunder or moonrise, 
something disquieting. These moods in The Waggoner Mr. 
Blunden totally neglected, but the present volume gives us the 
clue to this neglect. We have only to read the War poems to 
know that it was caused by no lack of sensibility. “ War Auto- 
biography ” and “ Third Ypres: a Reminiscence” show us that 
“ Almswomen ” or the “ Pike ” were, as are so many of the more 
cheerful poems of the present day, a refuge to a mind of intense 
sensibility, which had been subjected to the intolerable con- 
ditions of modern warfare. If such was the cause of the uniform 
calm, noonday light which shines over so many of his poems, 
it is a good augury for Mr. Blunden’s future. He is a poet whose 
career all lovers of poetry will watch with interest. 
A. WILtraMs-ELLIs. 





Porms Worruy or ConsrperaTion.—An Anthology of 
Italian Poems. By Lorna de Lucchi. (Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 
net.)—This is an excellent selection of Italian poetry from the 
13th century down to Carducci. <A verse translation of each 
poem appears on the page opposite to it. Translations so 
arranged can be justitied for two reasons only, either because 
they are so verbally accurate that the inexperienced reader 
can understand the original through them, or because (and 
this is a rare achievement) they transpose into English the spirit 
and flavour of the original. To say that Signora de Lucchi 
sometimes succeeds in combining these methods is to say that 
she has accomplished much. It is inevitable that there should 
occasionally be failures too, as in the case of her rendering 
of Michelangelo's famous quatrain to his statue of 
Night, which destroys the significance of the original. 
White April. ‘Yale Series of Younger Poets.” By Harold 
Vinal. (Milford. 6s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Vinal repeats the old 
formulas with refreshing economy in his love poems. He has 
yet to acquire a more workmanlike vocabulary, and he must 
not be content with being a minor of the minors. Dreams and 
a Sword. “Yale Series of Younger Poets.” By Medora C. 
Addison. (Milferd. 6s. 6d. net.)—A beautiful poem, “Ships,” 
which recalls some of the sea poems in Mr. Vinal’s Wite April, 
redeems a collection which is more often merely competent. 
Fifty New Poems for Children: an Anthology. (Blackwell. 
2s. 6d. net.)—T'wo poems by Mr. Robert Graves, and two by 
Miss Sitwell, including “Trams,” are the chief inducements to 
buy this attractively printed anthology. 














——— 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
_—_— 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 





Paracelsus. By J. M. Stillman. (Open Court Publishing Co, 
10s. net.)—Professor Stillman as a chemist writes of Paracelsus 
with knowledge and sympathy. Theophrastus Bombastus yon 
Hohenheim, called Paracelsus, was born in 1493. He was the 
son of a Swiss physician who migrated from Einsiedeln to 
Villach in Carinthia. He learned medicine from his father and 
something of alchemy and metallurgy at the mines worked by 
the Fuggers of Augsburg in Carinthia and Tyrol. He had 
travelled widely and served in the wars before, in 1526, he 
appeared at Bale, where he delighted Erasmus and his friends 
by curing the publisher Froben of an illness, agd was appointed 
city physician and university lecturer. Little more than a 
year later he was driven from the city by the hostility of his 
fellow-practitioners, who disliked his unorthodox views and 
were probably jealous of his success, Until his death in 1541 
he wandered from town to town, practising his profession and 
writing the numerous treatises in which his scientific theories 
are set forth. He came to be remembered as a chariatan, if 
not a magician in league with the powers of darkness. He was, 
in fact, a modern scientist born before ' time. Professor 
Stillman’s account of the Paracelsan doctri.. is lucid and dis- 
criminating. He thinks that the influence of Paracelsus on 
chemistry was epoch-making, because he ridiculed the attempts 
to make gold and invited chemists to prepare drugs that might 
be useful to physicians. On the other hand, the author holds 
that the influence of Paracelsus on medicine has been overrated. 


The Outline of Science. Edited by Professor J. Arthur 
Thomson. Vol. I. (Newnes, 32s. Gd. net.)—This “ plain 
story simply told” is a most commendable attempt to state the 
principles of natural science and the main results so far attained. 
It is well planned and carefully written, as we should expect 
any book edited by Professor Thomson to be, and it is remark- 
ably well illustrated with drawings, photographs, diagrams 
and coloured plates. This first volume, which has appeared 
in fortnightly parts, is largely devoted to Evolution ; an admir- 
able chapter on “ How Darwinism Stands To-day” contains 
a, very lucid account of the modifications to which Darwin's 
theory has been subjected, especially in view of the work done 
on the lines laid down by Mendel. There are good chapters 
on astronomy and natural history, on “The Dawn of Mind in 
Animals” and the new psychclogy, and on modern pliysio- 
logical discoveries, including the functiens of the glands and 
the mysterious “ hormones ”’ which they secrete. The popular- 
ization of the achievements of scientific research could hardly 
be better done. 


Mysterious India. By Robert Chauvelot. Translated by 
Eleanor Stimson Brooks. (TI. Werner Laurie. 16s. net.)— 
M. Chauvelot’s notes of travel in India from Bombay to Landi 
Kotal and southward to Benares, Goleonda and the Coromandel 
coast are vivid and tkoughtful. He touches only on what 
seemed to him picturesque or romantic or unusual—the splendour 
of native courts, the iron law of caste, the repulsive fanaticism 
of the fakir. He commends the British administration and 
wonders whether Indians could govern themselves half so well. 
He describes with equal zest the eighteenth-century French 
palace erected for a native prince and the burning ghats at 
Benares. He laments the stagnation of the little French settle- 
ments. The book is illustrated with many attractive photo- 
graphs. It is not M. Chauvelot, we are sure, who at the foot of a 
portrait has described the Aga Khan as “ religious and pelitical 
head of the Mussulmans of India.” The Aga Khan would be 
the last to claim such a title. He is, of course, the hereditary 
leader of two small Moslem sects, the Bohras and the Khojas. 
The Khojas are said to be descended from the so-called Assassins 
who, under the leadership of the “ Old Man of the Mountain,” 
gave much trouble to the Crusaders in Palestine and Syria. 

Problems of Modern Science. Edited by Arthur Dendy. 
(Harrap. 10s. 6d. net.)—In these eight lectures, delivered at 
King’s College last year, well-known men of science discuss the 
present position of their special studies and the lines on which 
an advance will be made in the near future. The editor, Pro- 
fessor Dendy, outlines the many kinds of research in Biology, 
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Professor Halliburton indicates the fascinating problems of the 
ductless glands, of vitamins and of the capillary circulation. 
Professor Richardson, as a physicist, and Professor Nicholson, 
as a mathematician, discuss the quantum theory, with special 
relation to the constitution of theatom. Mr. J. B. Dale expounds 
the new views of the stellar universe in a most instructive paper. 
Professor Smiles describes some of the recent work done in the 
chemistry of living plants. The unscientific reader will find 
some of the lectures difficult to follow, by+ the book gives a good 
idea of the progress that is being made in the main branches of 
natural science. 





The Newton Stone and Other Pictish Inscriptions. By 
Francis C. Diack. (Paisley: Gardner.)—This scholarly little 
pamphlet may be commended to British antiquaries. Mr. 
Diack solves the old puzzle of the Newton Stone at Insch, 
Aberdeenshire, by assuming, reasonably enough, that the Picts 
spoke an early form of Gaelic, and by applying modern 
philological methods to the inscription, which is partly in 
debased Roman letters and partly in Ogams. It seems odd 
that hieroglyphic and cuneiform, thousands of years older than 
the Newton Stone, can be read with ease and certainty, while 
many archaeologists have failed to make any sense of an 
inscription in our own island dating no earlier than the year 
400. But their methods were at fault. 








A Life of William Shakespeare. By Sir Sidney Lee. (Murray. 
15s. net.)—Sir Sidney Lee’s masterly work, now nearly a quarter 
of a century old, appears anew in a third edition of the revised 
issue which was published during the War. In a long preface 
the author touches on several questions of interest. He quotes 
a new contemporary tribute to the editors of the First Folio, 
which Professor Gollancz discovered last year. He casts doubt 
on Sir Edward Maunde Thompson’s belief that part of the MS. 
of the play of Sir Thomas More is in Shakespeare’s handwriting. 
He repudiates altogether Mr. A. W. Pollard’s theory that the 
punctuation of the First Folio was designed to show the actors 
how to deliver their lines; his reference to Ben Jonson’s English 
grammar seems almost decisive. He draws attention to the 
flight of early editions of Shakespeare and other rare Elizabethan 
and Jacobean books to America, and urges that photographic 
copies of such books should be made for the national libraries. 
It is a very reasonable suggestion, as the photographs would 
meet all the requirements of students. 


We have received the Report for 1921 of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge, describing the progress of the buildings 
which will accommodate the fine Marlay collections and recording 
also many accessions by ‘gift or purchase, especially through 
the “ Friends of the Fitzwilliam Museum.” It is pleasant to 
note the large number of private donors. Our museums, it is 
clear, will in the future have to depend more upon the generosity 
of private persons and less upon purchases from their very 
inadequate funds, unless,‘indeed, rich men in this country 
begin to imitate the American millionaires who are always 
lavishing their wealth upon public institutions like the Metro- 
politan Museum of New York. 


Income Tax Handbook, 1922-23. By C. H. Tolley. (Water- 
low. 6d. net.)—This well-known little guide to income-tax 
payers has been revised with care, in view of the reduction of 
the tax by a shilling in the pound. 

The Gypsy Lore Society has revived with the return of peace 
and is issuing a third series of its Journal. The second part, 
edited by Mr. E. O. Winstedt, at 181 Iffley Road, Oxford, 
contains a note by the editor on English gypsy Christian 
names, an attractive article on Russian gypsy singers by 
Mr. Gilliat-Smith, and a Welsh gypsy folk-tale edited by Mr. 
John Sampson. 


The London Moslem League sends a pamphlet, The Atrocities 
in Anatolia, in which two ladies belonging to the American 
Relief Mission describe the sufferings of the Turkish population 
in some villages which were occupied by the Greek troops in 
their advance towards Angora last year. The villages were 
burnt but very few of the people were killed. The contrast 
between these misdeeds and the wholesale massacres perpetrated 
further east by the Turks is very striking. 


Students of the Elizabethan drama, and of Shakespeare in 








particular, will be interested in the scholarly essay on “ Eliza« 
bethan Handwritings”” which Mr, Hilary Jenkinson contributes 
to the Library for June (H. Milford, 5s. net). It is a lucid 
outline of a subject which is far more complex and difficult than 
most inquirers suppose it to be; the paper is illustrated with a 
dozen good facsimiles of different hands. We may mention, 
too, that Mr. H. R. Plomer has apparently discovered a 
new fact relating to Richard Pynson, the early London printer, 
who is known to have been at work near Temple Bar in 1490. 
Mr. Plomer has found a reference to a Richard Pynson, glover, 
of St. Clement Danes, in 1482. As Caxton was a mercer before 
he became a printer, so Pynson may well have been a glover, 
but the identification is not absolutely certain. 








BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 





Tue following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

The Revolt against Civilization : the Menace of the Under-man. 
By Lothrop Stoddard. (Chapman and Hall. 16s. net.) 
A Little Book on Water Supply. By William Garnett. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 6s. 6d. net.)——Vergil : a Biography. 
By Tenney Frank. (Oxford: Blackwell. 7s. 6d. net.)—— 
The Conquest of New Granada, being the Life of Gonzalo Jimenez 
de Quesada. By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. (Heinemann. 
15s. net.) Letters to Somebody: a Retrospect. By Sir Guy 
Fleetwood Wilson. (Cassell. 7s. 6d. net.) 














PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 
Carter (F. W.), Railway Electric Traction, 8vo.......... (E. Arnold) net 25/0 


Children’s Munchausen, retold by John Martin, illus. by R. Ross, roy 8vo 
(Batsford) net 124 


Hewitt (EZ. R.), Secrets of the Salmon, roy 8vO.........s6- (Scribuers) ae 2/0 
Insh (G. P.), Scottish Colonial Schemes, 1620-1686, 8vo.. (Maciehose) net 12/6 
Job (H. K.), How to Study Birds, cr 8v0O..........00.005 (Macmillan) net 7/0 


Johnson (A, H.), taped of the Worshipful Company of the Drapers of 
London, 6 vols, 4 (Oxford Univ. Press) net 105/0 


Lescarboura _ C.), “ Ginema Handbook, 32mo....... ++..-(Low) net 14/0 
Mallik (D. N.), Elements of Astronomy, 8vo....(Camb. Univ. Press) net 14/0 
Mowrer (BH. ea’ Penenmeel EAGT. BVO. ioocccecacecasncess (Appleton) net 13/0 


Pictures of the English Liturgy, Vol. 1.—High Mass (SS. Peter & Paul) net 21/0 
Porritt (E.), Fiscal and Diplomatic Freedom of the British Oversea 
Dominions, POY BVO... ... cece eee eee ee ceeees (Oxford Univ. Press) net 12/6 
Rollins (P. A.), The Cowboy: His Characteristics, &e., 8vo (Scribne Ts) net 12/6 
Souter (A.), Tertullian Concerning z the Resurrection of the Flesh, cr svo 
(Ss. P.C.K. ) net 12/6 





Whyte (A. G.), The All Electric Age, 8VO.......eeeeeeees (Constable) net 7/6 
Yee ursley @ 1 Story of { the Bible, 8vo....... ese encnnecend-es (Wi atts) natal 76 
TILO -LEUM 
GIVES THE 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OF AN 


OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST.,W.1. COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 


Buy IRISH LINEN from the MAKERS 


Robinson & Cleaver’s pure Irish Linen Sheets, Table 
Linen, Fancy Linens, &c., are still being ofiered at Maker’s 
prices, and purchases ean be made thro mugh the post with 
absolute safety. Write for List No. 40 P, sent post free, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD. 


Belfast, lreland., 


THE FOUNDATI9NS OF OUR 
VOLUNTARY HOSPITALS 


are set in the generosity and good Citizenship of our predecessors. It 
is our duty and privilege to maintain them for this present generation, 
and go pass them on as an example and inspiration for those who come 
after. 
THERE IS NO WORK BETTER WORTH DOING, BUT IT 
COSTS MONEY. 


The patients are paying what they can; the receipts under this 





Linen Manufacturers, 





head were: 


£105,434 in 1913, 
£781,618 in 1921. 


HOSPITAL SUNDAY 
18th JUNE, 1922. 


Please send a CONTRIBUTION either to your Vicar or Minister, 
or to the Lord Mayor, Mansion House, London, H.C. 4 
Bankers: Bank of England, 

For this year the Fund is working in coajunction with the 
** Hospitals of Loudon Combined Appeal.” 
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Reproductions of Old Neediewerk in 
PRINTED LINENS 
for Curtains and Loose Covers 
50in. wide (double width) from 1 1/9 per yard 
Patterns Sent Free. 


STORY'S 


STORY & CO., LTD., 49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH ST., W. 1. 





SHELL MOTOR SPIRIT 


Nature’s Mixture of 
Petro! and Benzol 


SHELL MOTOR SPIRIT 





EHRMANNS 
Famous Wines and Spirite. 
This week's Speoial Bargain: 
OLD BOTTLED BURGUNDY 
BOTILED IN FRANCE. 


MERCUREY BOURGOGNE 


A flavoury, soft, matured Table Burgundy. 
Unprecedented Bargain. 
£3 15s. for case of 30 bottles. 
BlO tOs6. for 3 cases cach 30 bottles. 


Write for “ PINK LIST” quoting unsurpassed 
assortment of Wines aud Spirits at Market Prices, 


EHRMANNS, 48 & 44 Finsbury Square, 


Please quote “S” LONDON. 





Do you suffer from Indigestion ? 


Sufferers from Indigestion may obtain immediate relief by 
taking Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges made by Savory & 
Moore from a formula of the celebrated Dr. Jenner. 


These lozenges possess in a remarkable degroe the property 

——— acidity, and are acknowledged by all who use them 

» one of the best remedies procurable for HEARTBURN, 

PLATULE NCE, ACIDITY of the STOMACH, etc. Thoy are 

pleasant to take, and quite harmless, and it is generally found 

that, after a short course of them, ordinary meals can be taken 
without fear of Indigestion. 

Testimony :—‘* Your ABSORBENT LOZENGES are simply 
marvellous. I had acute Indigestion and Acidity for noarly 
three months, but tho treatment I received did not benefit. 
Then I saw your advertisement, and I wrote for a sample, 
which gave me relief. I have since bought four boxes, but now 
only require one lozenge occasionally.” 


Boxes 1/3, 3%., and 5s. of all Chemists. 
A FREE SAMPLE 


of the Lozenges will be sent on application. Mention this journal, and address :— 
Savory & Moore, Ltd., Chemists to The King, 1434 New Bond Street, London. 


DR. JENNER’S ABSORBENT LOZENCES 





A Security which does not Depreciate. 





Endowment Assurance provides a means 

of saving which for convenience and 

advantage is unequalled. Endowment 

Assurance is Life Assurance combined 
with Investment. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CoO., 
LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C, 1. 





ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, urmitap, 





Att CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





TOTAL FUNDS = 


£26 issue 


(AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Seadheth giving 
J information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and GIRLS. 





Price 2s. post free 28, 10d.—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 
COMPA x ‘Lrp., 6 Princes Sweet, Cavendish Square, London, W, 1, 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON 
Established 1744). 

34-35 NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 

FORTHCOMING SALES 


BY AU CTION, 
Each Sale commencing at ONE o'clock precisely 
Jone 19TH-21st.—VALUABLE PRINTED BOOKS, ILLUMINA TED 
MANUSCREPTS and AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, the property of the late Ri, hard 
Bagot, Nsq., of the — Michael Tomkinson, Esq. -, and of the Baroness Lucas of 
Crudwel! and Dingwal 
JUNE 22ND. a ENRAWINGS IN PASTEL and OIL PAINTINGS by English 
Artists of the Eighteenth Century, the property of the late Major Sir Edward FP. 
Coates, Bt., M.P., sold by order of his executors. 
Illustrated catalogues e a plates), price 2s. 
JUNE 23RD.—WORKS OF ART, ee ney remarkable English Mediaeval 
Vestments (Opus pon olive the property of Lord O'Hagan; TAPESTRIE S, 
the property of the Rt. lion. Lord Wharton and of the Countess of Loudoun: a 
Pair of very important Famille Rose Jars and Covers ; Chippendale and Sheraton 
FURNITURE; a Queen Anne State Bed; Frence oh Furniture, Bronzes and 
Terra-cottas ; Sévres Porcelain ; a Toilet Service by Césare Bagard of Nancy, etc. 
lilustrated ated catalogues (8 plates, one in colours), poles 5s. 


& HODGE 








APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT. AND WANTED. 
~ HANGHAI MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 


NIEH CHIH KUEI PUBLIC. SCHOOL FOR CHINESE Boys, 


An ASSISTANT MASTER is required for this School, candidates to be 25 to 
20 years of age, unmarried and preferably graduates of Oxford, Cambridg: 
london or other recognized British University. They must hold Government 
Certificates and trained teachers’ diplomas and be good all-round teachers, 
trained and qualified for teaching any class the ordinary class subjects 

Pay, Taels 315 per mensem, without allowances, under agreement ‘for three 
years, renewable if services satisfactory at higher rate of pay. 

At the present rate of exchange the value of the Tael is about 3s. 6d., 
subject to fluctuation. 

‘There is a liberal Superannuation Fund and free medica! attendance is provided. 

Employees are exempt from all Municipal rates and taxes. First-class passage 
provided and half-pay during voyage. 

Applicants should write to the Agents, giving brief particulars as to age, ete 
when further particulars and application form will be sent to suitable candidates. 

JOHN POOK & CO., 
Agents for the Municipal Council of Shangh 

o8 ones °: Street, London, E.C. 3. 

1922 2. 


TT NIVERSITY ~ OF DURH. 


The Council of the Durham Colleges in the University of Durham will shortly 
appoint a LECTURER IN CLASSICS. Stipend £300 per annum. 

Applications must bo sent in by Saturday, June 24th, 1922. 

For terms and conditions of appointment’ apply to the SECRETARY TO 
THE COUNCIL, University Offices, 38 North Batley, Durham. 


but is 


AM. 


_* Y EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


GIRLS’ G RAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Head- Mistress—Miss D. Db. M. Hibgame, 





M.A, 


WANTED, for the Winter Term, 192 22, an "ASSIST ANT MISTRESS for ENG- 
LISH and JUNIOR MATHEMATICS, or LATIN. Good degree essential ; 
experience or training desirable. 

Salary in accordance with the West Riding Scale, commencing £225 to £400 
according to experience. 

Applications to be made at once on forms which can be obt: 
of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope, from the undersigned. 

ARTHUR S. ELLIOTT, 
Director of Education. 


ined, on receipi 


Education Offices, Batiey. 
__ 12th June, 1922. re 


Ux ERSITY 


COLLEGE OF 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


WALES, 
DEPARTMENT OF ‘GEOGR APHY. 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the post t of ASSISTANT LECTURER in the 
DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAP HY. The appointment is for a period of _ > 
years, dating from September, 1922, with a possible extension for a third ye 
Salary £300 per annum. One copy ‘of application and three testimonials shoul thd 
be sent to the unde rsigned, from whom further particulars may be obtained, not 
later than June 20th, 1922 

C, G. BURTON, 


Ge neral Secretary. 


OF WALES, 





U NIVERsItTy COLLEGE | 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


DEPARTMENT OF ZOOLOGY. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
the DEPARTMENT OF ZOOLOGY. The appointment is for a period of two 
years, dating from October, 1922, with a possible extension for a third year. 
Salary £300 per annum. One copy of application and three testimonials should 
be sent to the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtained, not 
later than June 27th, 19 23. 

G. BURTON, 


Gene 





ral Secre et ary. 
ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
HORWELL GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, LAUNCESTON. 





WANTED, in September, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS for French, with 
subsidiary English. 

Graduate with training and experience. 

Needlework and Drill desirable. 

Salary £187 to £320, according to experience, 

Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt of a stamped addressed 
envelope) from the HEAD-MISTRESS, Horwell Grammar School for Girls, 
Launceston, to whom they should be returned not later than June 27th, 1922. 

Education De aon wll 

County Hall, Truro. 

June 13th, 1922. 


OoRNW ALL COMMITTEE. 
HELSTON COUNTY SCHOOL. 





EDUCATION 


WANTED, in September next, a SENIOR MISTRESS, 
teach French and English. 

Good Honours Degree in French and English essential, and the lady appointed 
will also have to share in the Needlework Instruction and Sc ripture. 

Salary £218 to £405, according to experience. 

Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt of a stamped addressed 
envelope) from the HEAD-MASTER, County School, Helston. to whom they 
should be returned not later than Jupe 27th. 1022. 

Education Department, 

County Hall, Truro. 

june 13th, 1922. 


well qualified to 
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OF SHEFFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


Cr 
CENTRAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR boys. 
Head-Master : 


Applications are invited for the post of FRENCH MASTER. Candidates 
should possess an Honours Degree in Modern Languages, and must be prepared 
to teach French to Advanced Course standard. Appointment to date from 
September Ist, 1922. Burnham Seale salary. 

Application forms may be had from the undersigned on receipt of a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope, and should be returned by July 3rd at the latest 


to the Head-Master. 
PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Director of Education. 


Mr. J. W. ILIFFE, M.A. (Cantab.) 


Education Office, 
Leopold Street, Shefficld. 


EBREW 


Applications are invited for the HEBREW CHAIR in ORMOND COLLEGE 
ueslateieeh, MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. They should reach Rev. Mr. 
MATHEW, Coburg, Melbourne (by letter or cable), before August ist. Emolu- 
ments: £600, with retiring allowance and house. 


PROFESSORS HI P. 





THEATRES, &o. 
| age THEATRE.—Opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. 


Hamp. 7224. Nightly at 8.15. Mat., Sat., at 2.30. Cambridge Univer- 
sity. Marlowe Dramatic Socicty in Shakespeare’s TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 








FESTIVAL PERFORMANCES of Opera, 


"QO ® FSEYV 


(In three acts), 
in WARWICK CASTLE GROUNDS, under the personal direction of 
LOUIS N. PARKER. 
(Master of the Warwick Pageant, (1906), 


Gluck’s 


s” 


Famous 


With a chorus of over 200 voices, hundreds of dancers and mimes, and a full 
orchestra, conducted by ALLEN K. BLACKALL, F.R.C.0. Dates: JULY 
19th, 20th, 2ist, 22nd, at 5.30 p.m. Matinces: JULY 20th and 22nd, at 
2.80 p.m. Seats on covered-in Grand Stand: £1, 10s. 6d., and 5s. 9d. (including 
Tax). All seats reserved. Tickets at Keith Prowse & Co.'s or the Zollan Hall, 
New Bond Street; or the ilon. Secretary, “ Orpheus,’”’ Warwick. 





LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &o. 
vas EDINBURGH SCHOOL OF COOKERY 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 
5 Atholl Crescent. 


AND 


FORTY-NINTH SESSION, 1922-1923. 
© following Courses of Training can be taken :— 
. TRAINING for TEACHERS in COOKERY, LAUNDRY WORK and 
HOUSBWIFERY—Two years and two terms. 

. TRAINING for TEACHERS of NEEDLEWORK, DRESSMAKING 
and MILLINERY—Two 
Ill, HOUSEWIFE’S 

IV. HOUSEWIFE’S ADVANOED COURSE—Three montha. 
V. HOUSEKEEPER’S TRAINING—Six months. 
I. HOUSEKEEPER’S ADVANCED COURSE—Three months, 
II. COOK’S OBRTIFICATE—Three months. 
Il. LAUNDRY MANAGERESS’ CERTIFICATE—Four months. 
IX. TRAINING for “PRINCESS LOUISE” NURSES for CHILDREN 
Six months. 
Students are recelved for any number of selected lessons In Cookery, Needle- 
work, Dressmaking and Millinery, and Courses in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, &c. 
The School is recognized as a Central Institution by the Scottish Education 
Department, and the Teacher's Diploma is recognized by the Education Boards 
of England, Scotland and Ireland. 
There are five Boarding Houses for Students in connexion with the School, 
—— is a large Tennis and Games Field for the Students. 
hore is a large demand for Women holding the Diplomas and Certificates 
of this School, and Students have no difficulty in obtaining sultable situations 


at good salaries. 
= Prospectus on application to tho PRINCIPAL, 5 Atholl Crescent, 
nburgh, who will give additional information and will advise as to the most 
suitable Courses. 





INSBURY TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
LEONARD STREET, CITY ROAD, E.C.2. 





Dean for the Session 1921-22: Professor W. H. ECCLES, D.Sc., F.R.S. 


The Coilege provides practical scientific training for students who desire to 
become Civil, Mechanical or Electrical Engineers, or Chemists. 

Candidates are required to pass an Entrance Examination in Mathematics 
and English, but the Matriculation Certificate of any British University, and 
certain other qualifications, are accepted in licu of it. The next Entrance 
Examination will be held on Tuesday, September 19th. Applications for 
admission should be forwarded to the College on forms to be obtained from 
the REGISTRAR. The Programme of the College is under revision and will 
be issued shortly. 





BST FIELD COLLE@GQE 
(UNIVERSITY OF [oo 
Chairman of Council: JT. W. H. INSKIP, Esq., K.0., M.P. 
Principal: Miss E. ©. LODGE, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 

FOUR SCHOLAPSHIPS, one of £75, the others of £50, will be offered for 
competition in March, 1923. A certain number of EXHIBITIONS may also 
be awarded. 

Students aro prepared for the Arts and Sclence Degrees of the University 
of London. 

Fees: Residence £90 a year; 

For further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield 
stead, N.W. 3. 

EW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 


Announces a Course of Lectures 
on French History, beginning July 10th, by 


FRANK ALVAH PARSONS. 
For information, call or write: 


9 PLACE DES VOSGES, PARIS, 





Tuition from 38 guineas a year. 
College, Hamp- 











NIVERSITY OF 8 T. ANDREWS. 
DUNDEE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY AND TRAINING. 


= CHAIRMAN :—PRINCIPAL OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

Training Course for Students desirous of making social work their profession. 
Courses for graduates and non-graduates. University Diploma. Students are 
trained to become Welfare Workers, Club Leaders, After-Care Committee Workers, 
House Property Managers, etc., etc. Information relating to the training of 
Health Visitors under the Board of Health scheme can also be obtained. There 
is accommodation for resident Students at the Settlement.—For Syllabus, apply 
to the SECRETARY, St. Andrews University, or to THE WARDEN, Grey 
Lodge Settlement, Dundee. . 


A NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERDINU- 
A TON, BIRMINGHAM, offers well-educated WOMEN complete ‘Teacher's 
pr, in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL GYM- 
NASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all ite branches, GAMES, SWIMMING, 
ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &. Three years’ course. 


GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
YHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedferd.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosso, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 





‘ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.i5. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 1i. 
Chairman: Mr. 0. G. Monteflore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fair- 
bairn; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to 
the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE. 
UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough 
training equipping girls to start smail enterprises. Fruit, tlowera, vegetables. 
and bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, ultry, fruit-canning. Full 
theoretical instruction.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


iw Gentlewomen.—Gardening, Poultry Management, Dairy 
Work. Practical instruction by expert and cert. teachers. Lovely old manor 
house and grounds.—Apply Principal, Lee House, Marwood, Barnstaple, N.Devon, 


= 























GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND GOLLEGES. 
PHovsxewouts COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Chairman of Governors: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D, 
Principal: Miss DAVIE, B.A. 

The Governors having purchased ** WENTWORTH LODGE,” the Bourne- 
mouth residence of the late Viscount Portman, with grounds of 9} acres and 
a frontage to the sea of 400 feet, overlooking Bournemouth Lay, the School 
will be transferred to the new premises as coon as the necessary alterations and 
additions can be carried out. 

The School will be thoroughly equipped and up-to-date in every way, and 
additional accommodation for boarders will be provided. 

Application for vacancies should be made at once. 

_Pupils are prepared for the University. Domestic Science Department. 
ustrated prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, “ Towerield,” Annexe, Boure- 
“mouth. 


ENSING MANOR, ST. LEONARDS, SUSSEX. 
The Hastings and St. Leonards Ladies’ College, Ltd., will open Gensing Manor, 
$t. Leonards, in September next, in order to provide additional accommodation 
for resident pupils.—For prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, at the College. 


J AStinas AND ST. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
LTD. 











TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £60 and £40 per annum resper- 
tively, tenable for two years, will be awarded on result of examination held at 
the College on July 8th. 

For particulars apply to SECRETARY, at the College, St. Leonards, Sussex. 

A GIRLS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
T. DAVID’S, ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY, for girls 
from 8 to 14 years of age, will be opened in September by Miss I. 1. 
RHYS, Somerville College, Oxford Final Honours School of Modern History, 
M.A. Dublin, late Head-Mistress of the Belvedere School (G.P.D.8.T.), Liver- 
pool, and Miss GWENDOLINE RHYS, House Mistress at the Belvedere Schoo!. 
FEES: 180 to 220 guineas a year, inclusive. 

The buildings, standing in 10} acres, are those hitherto occupied by NORT /i- 
LANDS SCHOOL. Applications for admission should be addressed to Miss 
RHYS, at St. David's, 4s soon as possible. Before September 6th, interviews 


by appointment only, os ae ee hearty 

YNALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 

SEASCALE. 
(On the Board of Education's list of Efficient Schools.) 

Mountain and sea air 

The aim of the School is to give a sound education on public school lines, 
Modern classrooms, laboratory, and gymnasium. Good and safe bathing. 
Playing field. Escort from Euston, Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisle.—For 
prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 





In open position, 5 min. 
Definite Church 


fFHE BEEHIVE, Bexhill-on-Sea. 
from sea. High-class School for Girls, established 1876. 
teaching.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 


M\HE DOWNS’ SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Soinerville College, Oxford. 


Bracing air from Downs and ssa. 


INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Miss F. M. S. BATCHELOR (Oxf, Tons. 8Sch.). 





GIRLS, 


Head-Mistreaa : 
| i+- CHINE, SHANKLIN, LW.—Eight acres, near sea. 


Excellent premises and sound education. Preparation for Universities. Musie, 
Individual attention, 





Arts, Languages, Games, Riding. Domestic Science Dept. 


rOHE GREY HOUSE FARM and GARDEN SCHOOL, 
| SEVENOAKS, for girls needing individual care and an out-of-door life, 
Cookery taught by highly-qualified lady cook. A few ladies receive 1.—For 
terms apply Mrs. PEARCE CLARK. _ 


aio ee 


——_—_—— I 





OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. ‘ele,; “ Watford 016.” 
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S *- BRANDON’S, BRISTOL. 
SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF THE CLERGY. 


Patrons .. e+ THE ARCHBISHOPS, SHOPS, THE pepsce OF BRISTOL and 
ELEVEN OTHER BISHOPS. 
Patroness THE — OF BEAUFO 
Head-Mistress .. Muss B. M.A ND, MA., Oxon, ‘(ate Classical Lecturer, 
Westfield Coll oe. University of London), 
Fees: £70—~273, Mediral Attendanee, Music(Piano and Class-singing) 
and Laundry. 
Bursaries en. in special cases. 


are 
A few girls, not daughters of clergymen, are received on higher terms. 
with art-room, sanatorium, tennis courts and 





playing- -fleld at Westbury. 

Girls are prepared for the Universities (Entrance and Scholarships) and for other 
qualify examinations. 

Apply Rev. Canon WELCHMAN, Hon. Sec., or HEAD-MISTRESS. 


GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends * THE 
LAWN, ” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. di house, 4 mins.’ fro 
eea.—For illus. prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER, 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDEING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A. Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and tor the universities if required. 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, ‘Tennis, Bathing. 


ry.UDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED 1850. 


Principals {um % BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London. 

mere: Miss VIOLET M. FIE 

THOROUGH EDUCATION FO GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, 
mt only.) 











House stands In 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL eR TeUAGEA nee Al (Foreign Method), 
an 


ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


Wt on HOUSE, READING. 
xa. 4. RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
ters of parents residing abroad are received, and may remain during 
the b holt idays. 
Principals: The Misses POCOCK. 


VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 
N. Staifs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.; 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab.). Boarders only. 
TMMHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 


years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, = ic, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18. Tc. ——— and field for Hockey and Cricket. 
Prep. for Exams.—Principal, Miss 


S* ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
WOR THB DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 


Head-Mistress: Miss MAKGARET FLOO - + tag M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 
Cam 


se 

Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Dau rs of Laity, £40 a term. 
Bursaries are available for Clergy daughters fulfilling certain conditions of 
the Foundation, according to the Funds. Scholarships to the Universities. 
Applications for admission and Bursaries for September, 1922, may now be 

made to ude to the HEAD-MiST TRESS. 

WHORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 
Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic scieace. 
Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 

situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Principal, Miss ROG ERS 





Prospectus on application to the Secretary, 




















T MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
A day school. Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
£40 pia. Residence (20 only), £135 p.a, Entrance examination July. 








SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


UFTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. — Mrs. 
WEBSTER (Montessori Diploma and formerly Head-Mistress of Uplands 
School, St. Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire 
charge if the parents are abroad. Fee, 160 guineas. Simple, natural, happy 
home life, with suitable food and healthy conditions. On the edge of the South 
Downs and ten minutes from the sea. Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead 
Nursery Training School. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 


Army Counci!. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. a ENGINEERING ca for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


FOREIGN. 
ENSIONNAT, VILLA ODE LAUSANNE. 
Finishing school for elder o~. General education. Winter sport 


Engiish references. Principal: Mdlle. DE GLEZ. 


a VILLA ARIANE, CHAILLY, LAUSANNE. 
pe ——_s school for Elder Girls. Sports. English references.—Princi pals; 


‘HE ENGLISH SCHOOL, Alassio, Riviera Ponente, Italy, 

Principals: Miss GALTON and Miss RUTH PETO (Lady Margaret 

Hall, Oxford), will mene on October Ist. Boarding (Girls and Little Boys) 

and Day Boarders. All English subjects, French, Italian, Music, Drawing and 

———. During the summer months the schoo! will be at St. Ulrich, in 
the Tyro! 


| eo SCHOOL, CHATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND, 
A 


—Altitude 3,500 feet. Prepares for pubiic school. French strong 
panne heey | ier t prospectus to T, H. REEV E, M.A A. Oxon. 


























PRIVATE. ‘Tuiti ON, &o. 


LOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 

4 gives Private Lessons in Public Speaking, Extempore Discourse, Voice 

Production, Manner of Delivery, Reciting and English Pronunciation. Syllabus 
forwarded.—446 Strand, Charing Cross, W.c. 2. 


‘WHE DEAF—Miss Boultbee’s method of teaching "Lip 














reading has proved an effectual aid to defective 5"  eeeee nts 
made.—Address 125B . James’ Court, Buckingham Gate, 8.V 

== EE =—— Aner -ncecse etnanaesdancercnes eee 
SCHOLASTIC AGENGIES. 

.'CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 

respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 

& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 

requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 


of fees, &c,) 

Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely respousible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus 

able to sup d information diflicult to obtain elsewhere. 
OMces—61 CONDUIT sT., LONDON, W.1. ‘Phones—Mayfair 1063 1064, 
DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
eee ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
86 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone : Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 187 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full inform: ation about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial 
Work, Agriculture and Horticulture 
NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE To PARENTS. 


QcHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
UTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
PECIAL CARE AND TUITION 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON. having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Loforwation. 
iw ee of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

a PATON, Educational Ageuts, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 


eV sOne. 























TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, &ec. 
5 ep RITING and Duplicating of every description carcfully 


and ——— executed. MSS. Is. per 1,000 words ; carbon.copy, $d. per 1 ,0UU 


words ; translations undertaken. —Mixs N. McFarlane, in Palmeina Av., Westcliff, 
| )ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 
charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novel. and 


Serials irom about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small foo iy 
charged. Authors MSS. typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Kn ghtrider Street, 
Doctors Commons, London, E.C. 4 


j,ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
to write, what to write about, where tosell. Expert guidance, real tr: ain- 
ing. Interesting be oklet free. Ke at sustionte (Dept. 85), 22 Bedford St., Ww & 


TOURS. 
SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentiemen and _ Ladies. 


First-class throughout. July llth, Dolomites and Oberammergau, 
4 weeks, 79 gns. Sept. 26th, Northern Italian Art Cities, 4 weeks, 79 gns.— 
Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, 8.E. 19. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
REENHOUSE PAINTING AND GLAZING. 


“ VITROLITE,” superior to White Lead Paint, 18s. 6d. per gall., cans extra. 
*“ PLASTINE” supersedes Putty, 32s. per cwt., kegs extra. 7 Ib. tins, 4s. 3d. 
each, post free.—Full particulars from W. CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, 
Battersea. Agents throughout the country. 








RIVATE 























EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—An examination 

for the award of six or seven scholarships, ranging in value from £90 
downwards, will begin on June 27th.—Further information can be obtained from 
the HEAD-MASTER. 


REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOL, COLINTON, MID- 

LOTHIAN.—-Prepares boys of 7 to 15 for Public Schools and Dartmouth. 

Loys now being entered for future dates. Head-Masters: H. M. RUSH, B.A. 

(formeriy Head-Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), and R. W. 

BURTON, M.C., B.A. (formerly of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School).— 

Prospectuses, &c., from the HEAD-MASTERS or the SECRETARY, 17 Rutland 
Street, Edinburgh. 











Gea rsenonse fe 
NORTHWOOD PARK, WINCHESTER, 
SCHOLARSHIP ELECTION. 





H OO lL, 


For boys up to the ase of 14 whe have been educated on broad and liberai 
lines, without any attempt at early specialisation. 


The Examination conducted by the Head-Master and three “ Outside ” 
Examiners will be held on July 10th, when the following awards will be mad if 
properly quailitte d candidates presfut themselves. 

TWO MAJOR SCHOLL ARSHIPS, value 60 guineas per annum. 

TWO MINOR SCHOLARS HIPS, value 30 guineas per annum. 


‘The latest date for entry is July 3rd. 


Yor further iutormation »pply te the BU RSAR, Ciayesmore Schoo!, Winchester. 





Roar iD INNS.— Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 

of 160 lons and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreehment Housa 
Association, Ltd, Take £1 Shures (maximum dividend 74 
Loan Stock.—V.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 19% 


r cent.) or 6 per ceab, 
gent Street W.1. 








| greene PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 


Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 

General Manager, Medical, &c., Assoen., Ltd., 1% Stratford Place, Oxford St., W.1. 

ON’T BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 

OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive 

price list or send garments for free estimate.—LONDON TURNING CO, 
(Dept. A), 97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. ‘Phone: Dalston 1580. 


A RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (brokea 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Esti.) 


} AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 

now’ £2 => Specimens seut free.—HENKY Bb, WARD, 606 Mortimer Street 
udon, W. +. 
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LATTIS is as simple and safe to use as it is sure in its 

effects. No trouble or disagreeableness about it. Never fails to exter- 

minate cockroaches. Harmless to domestic animals.—ls. 6d., 2s. 8d. or 5s. 
” tin, Lead free, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmore Road, Shefheld. 




















ONQUISTADOF 


A Most Excellent Wine from the Wood. 


54/- PER DOZEN BOTTLES, Carriage Pald. 
Send 9s. for Two Trial Bottles, Post Free. 




















MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13, Bordeaux House, 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 


CONauistaD0 











GOREE WATER SYRtEr 
* LtiweR POOL. ~ 








MOOPCATE 2¢ 
& ARERICA HOVE, COCKE PUR ST Swe . 
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HE makers of the farnous ONOTO 
PEN invite you to try | 


Onotot-Pencil 


ALWAYS SHARP 
A new, always sharp pencil, simple in 
use and solid in construction. In Gold, 
Rolled Gold, Silver, etc. Prices from 





By Appointment, 

HE medical profession is 
agreed that for gouty and 
rheumatic subjects there 

is no drink so beneficial as | 
Bulmer’s Pomagne, the Cham- 
pagne Cider de Luxe. It is 


7s. to /I10. vay r = 
ak your Stationer to show you one. pl epared by the same slow and 
Tucum O86 £4 BUR & Ca. Lem costly processes as Champagne, 






110, Bunhill Row, London, E C1. 
Manufacturers and Priniers of Postage and 
Revenue Stamps, Bank Notes, onds, 
Cheques, Certificates, etc. 


and is an ideal substitute for 
wines as a drink for all occasions. 

Write for booklet, “ The Golden Wine of England,” to 

H. P. BULMER & CO., LTD., HEREFORD, 


























ae LONDON JOINT CITY AND 
+ oo MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


: ti iaicaiil tina | a 7 uy 


The Right Hon. R. McKENNA 
have stood the test of time and | Subscribed Capital - - £38,117,103 
| 





Paid-up Capital - . - 10,860,862 
are acknowledged to be the best. eset sp 9 


OVER 1,600 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


OVERSEAS BRANCH: 65 & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


SSS 


should be used in every household. 
151 MEDALS AWARDED. 


Directions with each bottle. 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 
BELFAST BANKING CO.LTD. THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 























J 3 Fl id Deposits ( Deo. Stst, 1921) = - 375,117,092 
e ye S u 1 HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 
| 
| 





| THE et. _— Established in 1833 _— i 

NATIONAL PROVINCIAL & UNION BANK OF ENGLAND | 

| SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £43,447,086 LIMITED. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL ... £9,309,416 RESERVE FUND ... £8,878,041 





Head Office - - - ~- 15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


THE BANK HAS OVER ONE THOUSAND OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 


Every description of British, Colonial and Foreign Banking Business transacted. 


Trusteeship and Executorships U inde riaken. | 


COUTTS & CO., | 
Established 1692, is } affiliated with this Bank. 


Auxiliary : LLOY DS AND N ATION. AL PROV INCL AL FORE IGN BANK LIMITED. 
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Marcus Aurelius 
on Insurance 


Procrastination 


Said Marcus Aurelius of the great 
Maximus, a Stoic philosopher :— 


‘*He never showed amazement and 
surprise, and was never in a hurry, 
and never put off doing a thing, nor 
was perplexed nor dejected.” 


It would almost seem as if Maximus 
were alive to-day and thoroughly 
protected by Insurance. Otherwise 
so many things would amaze and 
surprise him. 


‘* He never put off doing a thing.” 
Too many men of to-day who are 
wise in other things procrastinate in 
the matter of covering their interests 
et all points with correct and 
adequate Insurance. And to protect 
one’s people, one’s sclf, and one’s 
properties and interests, is a man’s 
first duty. 


The Motor Union Insurance Co. 
Ltd. make it so easy for one to insure 
against all risks of the present dey. 
There is no class or kind of Insur- 
ance which is not supplied by the 
Motor Union Insurance Co. Ltd. : 
that is why ‘M.U.I.” M EANS 
U NIVERSAL 1 NSURANCE. 


Full particulars of amy and every 
kind of Insuraace will be sent on 
request. A postcard will do. 
Simply address : 


MOTOR UNION 
INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


10 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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WITHOUT 
CONTROVERSY 


@, It is the business of the whole Church to give the 
Bible to the whole world. Now this can be done most 
effectively and economically by a special organization 
for the purpose. The Bible Society is a parinership 
of Christian people who combine for one special 
object—to put into the hands of every man who can 
read a printed copy of God’s message to him, in his 
own tongue, znd at a price which he can afford to pay. 


G, To secure accurate versions of Holy Scripture in all 
the languages of the world is a complex and costly 
problem. Under the auspices of the Bible Society, 
the most compeient translators of different Churches 
unite in producing standard versions. By organizing 
and subsidizing their labours, the Society secures a 
common text in each language, and provides for its 
perfecting and revision. It is helping to bring about 
one Bible—the common charter of all Christian faith 
—in every human tongue. 


G, For the Church’s missionary enterprise the 
vernacular Scriptures are vital and _ indispensable. 
Instead of leaving each mission to print its own books, 
the Bible Society relieves missionary boards of this 
burdensome task. It thus secures immense economy 
in the production and disiribution of editions. It 
deals with the difficulties of printing, binding and 
transport. And it renders these services without 
expense to the funds of the missions themselves. 


G, The Bible Society brings together Christians of 
many communions and nations in its sacred task. In 
days when faithful men everywhere are being drawn 
into closer fellowship, they discover that in the 
Society’s enterprise the reunion of Christendom has 
already begun. 


Send a gift to the Secretaries of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, 146, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 


5 TO SAVE THE SS 
= SHIPWRECKED | = 


ONE MILLION 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED 
- who will give - - - 


FIVE SHILLINGS A YEAR. 


That will maintain the whole Life-Boat Service round our 5,000 miles of coast, 
Last year the Institution received 586,968 Five Shillings, and the deticit on 
the year’s working was {110,000. 

During the first quarter of this year it has received 
128,000 FIVE SHILLINGS. 

It still urgently needs 


872,000 FIVE SHILLINGS. 
will you be ** QNE IN A MILLION 7? 1 »0, please 
SEND YOUR FIVE SHILLINGS TO-DAY. 


LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary, 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 


THE CHURCH IN WALES 


(DISESTABLISHED AND DISENDOWED, Marcu 31sT, 1920). 




















In response to the Appeal which has been made for 
ONE MILLION POUNDS, 


a sum of £650,000 has now been received, of which practically 
the whole has come from Wales. 


A LAST APPEAL TO ENGLISH CHURCHMEN 
who promised thetr support to the Welsh Church in the event 
of her Disestablishment is now being made. 
Donations, large or small, may be sent to the SECRETARY, 
Welsh Church Fund, 3 Iddesleigh House, Caxton Street, London, 
8.W.1, from whom full particulars may be obtained. 





PSTAIRS AND DOWNSTAIRS, 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPULITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to eend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free on receipt of two stamps, or in 
quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, Central 
Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Sub- 
scriptions and Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent, 
—Bankers: Messrs. BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 5.W. 
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OFFICIAL HISTORY 


OF THE 
GREAT WAR 


By direction of the Historical Section of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence 


The War in the 
Air 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH 


Volume lI 2ls. net 


This first volume deals | rapidly during the War, of 
with the beginnings of the the aerial forces of the 
navigation of the _ air, British Empire, the early 


relation of these forces to 
the Army and the Navy, 
and their achievements 
during the autumn and 
winter of 1914. 


the invention and gradual 
improvement of the airship 
and the aeroplane, the | 
building up, very slowly 
before the War and very 


Orford University Press 


HUMPHREY MITFORD LONDON, F.C. 4 
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SAMPSON LOW 


MESSER MARCO POLO 


By DONN BYRNE, author of “The Foolish Matrons,” 





&e. 6s. net. 
THE GREATER GOOD 
By SILAS K. HOCKING. 6s. net. 


DIANA STEPS DOWN 


By SUSAN REDGRAVE, author of ‘“ Jane’s Husband.” 
6s. net. 


TRUANT YOUTH 


By Miss H. de COURCY WILSON. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Successful Daily Mirror Novel in Book Form 


THE IMAGINARY MARRIAGE 


By HENRY ST. JOHN COOPER, author of “ Sunny 
Ducrow,” &c. 3s. 6d. net. 


JANE’S “FIGHTING SHIPS” 


Twenty-fifth year of issue. Fully illustrated. £2 12s. 6d. net, 


ALL THE WORLD'S AIRCRAFT 


Thirteenth Annual Issue. Fully illustrated. £2 2s. net. 


A MANUAL OF INDIAN TIMBERS 


An account of the growth, distribution, and uses of the 
trees and shrubs of India and Ceylon, with DESCRIP- 
TIONS OF THEIR WOOD-STRUCTURE. 

By J. S. GAMBLE, F.R.S., late of the Indian Forest 
Department. Reprint of 2nd Edition with Cor- 
rections and Additions. Fully illustrated. 894 
pages, voluminous index and coloured Map. 
Detailed illustrated prospectus gratis. £3 3s. net. 


STREET. DON. 








SOUTHWARK ~ LONDON. 


100 





MACMILLAN’S LIST 


THOMAS HARDY. 
LATE LYRICS AND EARLIER, 
many other Verses. 
By THOMAS HARDY. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. net. 


with 








JAMES STEPHENS. 
THE HILL OF VISION. 
Poems. By JAMES STEPHENS, Author of “ Insurree- 
tions,” etc. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
STEPHEN GRAHAM. 
TRAMPING WITH A POET IN THE 


ROCKIES. sy STEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of 
“A Tramp’s Sketches,” etc. With 38 Emblems by 
VERNON HILL. Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

Morning Post.—‘‘ Humour and high spirits inspire every page 
of this itinerary, which may some day repose on a shelf of select 
open-air literature, side by side with R. I. Stevenson's ‘ Travels 
with a Donkey.’ ”’ 


STRAINED RELATIONS. 
By CYRIL, ALINGTON. Crown 8vo. 








6s. net. 





1922 Issue Now Ready. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK. 
Edited by Sir JOHN SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D., and M. 
EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.G.S. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 
20s. net. 

The Times.— One of the most important and interesting 
features of the new issue of this invaluable handbook of Imperial 
arid international information is the article on Russia, which has 
been rewritten.” 





A THEORY OF MONADS. 
OUTLINES OF THE PHILOSOPHY 
CIPLE OF RELATIVITY. By H. 
D. Litt. 8vo. 15s. net. 


THE NEW IDEALISM. 
By MAY SINCLAIR, Author of ‘ A Defence of Idealism.’ ’ 
8vo. 14s. net. 


OF THE PRIN- 
WILDON CARR, 





PROCESS ENGRAVING, FORMULAS, 

EQUIPMENT & METHODS of WORKING. 
By EDWARD S. PILSWORTH. IilustratcZ%. Crown 8vo. 
gs. net. 


EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS IN THE 


UNITED STATES: A STUDY OF TYPICAL 
ASSOCIATIONS. By CLARENCE E. BONNETT, Ph.D. 
Crown 8yo. 18s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 








t 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Scale of Charges for Advertispments. 


Page ee oe .. £1616 O | Quarter-Page (4-Col.) , 2% 
Half-Page (Column) ee 8 8 O!} Perlnch .. ee im 015 0 
COMPANIES. 


Outside Page ee -» £23 2 O Inside Page aé i es 


Charges for Border and Approved 
Block Advertisements. 


Page, 1l in. by 613/16in. £18 18 0 


| Quarter-Page, 5} in. by 3 5/16 in. 
£4 146 
Half-Page, 11in. by 3 13/16 ined 9 O | Eighth-Page, 2jin. by 3 5/16 in. ’ 
£2 6 





Small Advertisements. 


Minimum charge of 5s. for three lines (about 26 words) and Is sid. a line for 
every additional line, 
MALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING “ NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS,” 
£1 PER INCH, 
TERMS: net. 





13 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, STRAND, W.C.2 
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MR. MURRAYS NEW BOOKS 


IRELAND IN TRAVAIL 

Personal experiences of two independent visitors 

in 1920-21. By JOICE M. NANKIVELL and SYDNEY 

LOCH. The husband and wife who wrote this book 

went over to Ireland at a time when the country 

was passing into a state of Civil War and were able 

to form an unbiased opinion of the state of affairs. 
7s. 6d. net. 





PEOPLE AND PLACES 
A LIFE IN FIVE CONTINENTS 
Good Stories of people of all grades, from the ex- 
Kaiser and great ladies of a bygone generation to 
naked inhabitants of Fiji. With Illustrations. 16s. net. 


ON SECRET PATROL IN HIGH ASIA 
By Capt. L. V. S. BLACKER, Q.V.O. Corps of Guides 
(Frontier Force). This tells of a hazardous journey 
into wild unexplored recesses of the heart of Asia, 
and the book’s pages are full of primitive soldiering 
and wild barbaric life. With Illustrations and Maps. 
18s. net. 


THE PRIME MINISTERS OF BRITAIN, 
1721-1921, By the Hon. CLIVE BIGHAM. ‘A book 
of extraordinary interest, a crisp and fascinating 
style .. . wrought with skilful economy of phrase. 
. - » Seldom has so vast a field been exploited with 


such selective skill and impartial judgment.’’— 
‘* Daily Chronicle.’’ Second Impression now ready. 
36 Portraits. Zis. net. 


HARMONISM AND CONSCIOUS 
EVOLUTION 


By SIR CHARLES WALSTON, Author of “ Aristo- 
democracy.’’ In this volume the author follows an 
original and independent line of thought. He dis- 
cusses the Harmonistic principle, which he avers 
should be substituted for the esthetic principle, and 
enlists the support of Biology, Physiology and Psy- 
chics. 21s. net. 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


Essays for the use of Parents and Teachers written 
at the instance of the Christian Evidence Society. 
By Various Authors. Edited by the Rev. C. F. 
NOLLOTH, M.A., D.Litt. 7s. 6d. net. 


DORMANT FIRES 
A new novel by GERTRUDE ATHERTON, Author 
of ‘‘Perch of the Devil,’’ ‘‘ Rezanov,”’ etc. The 
story of a woman who for love's sake paid the greatest 
price and won. 7s. 6d. net. 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 





SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS. 


WHELDON & WESLEY, Ltd, have thelargest stock in the country of 
Booksin all De ments of Sclence and Natural History, also Transactions and 
Journals of Learned Societies, &c., in sets, runs, and sipgic volumes or numbers, 
LIBRARIES OR SMALL PARCELS PURCHASED. 
Separate Catalogues on all subjects, twopence each, post free. 
38 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 
Telephone: Gerrard 1412. 





THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falis Off or Turns Grey and the Remady, 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “ Scalp Massage,” “Urio Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 
“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, 
Londen, S.W. 1. 





— 


Demy 8vo. 


RED DUSK 


AND THE MORROW 


ADVENTURES AND INVESTIGATIONS 
IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


illustrated. Cloth, 15s. net. 


By 


SIR PAUL DUKES, K.B.E. 


Formerly Chief of the 
British Secret Intelligence Service 


in Soviet Russia. 


“ The casual reader, if he skipped the opening 
chapters and started reading the middle of it, 
would feel certain that he had come upon a par- 
ticularly exciting tale of adventure. . . . And 
the marvel is that the book is not fiction, but 
fact. . . . The truth about Bolshevism has 
never been put more accurately, more con- 
cisely and more fairly.” 

—Times Literary Supplement. 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE LONDON W.C. 2. 





Outside Fiction the Best Selling Book in America. 


THE 


MIND IN THE MAKING 


BY 


JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON 


Demy 8vo,. 8s. €d. net. 


TuE PUBLISHERS say: The Author makes plain the Historical 
reasons for our intellectual bondage, 
and points the way of escape and the 
consequent lightening of the world’s 
burden of stupidity, blindness, and 
threatening disaster. 


Mr. H. G. WELLS says: A book which every intelligent persou 
has read or will very soon be reading. 
It is a cardinal Book . . . as impor- 
tant, or even more important, than 
the Washington Conference that has 
just concluded. 

Historians and philosophers will find 


food for reflection in this interesting 
volume. 


“ THE TIMEs ” says: 


Tur SUNDAY Timms says: A most admirable Book, one which 
no student of the problems of our 
modern life should leave unread. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, W. 
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BROADWAY HOUSE 


Fnternational Library of Psychology, 
Philosophy, and Scientific Method 


The first two volumes of this new and important Series, under 
the General Editorship of Mr. C. K. OGDEN, M.A., of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, are now ready (8vo). 

Other works are in preparation fl Prof. E. D. BROAD ; 








Mr SARGENT FLORENC E; Dr C. G. JUNG; P rof. RIG- 
NANO; Dr W. H. RIVERS: Hon. BERTRAND RUSSELL ; 
Mr TI. A. RICHARDS; Mr WHATELY SMITH; Prof. 
VAIHINGER; Mr Jz \MES 3 WOOD; MrC. K. OGDEN ; and 
others. 

(1) PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES. By G. E. 
MOORE, Litt.D., Hon. LL.D. (St. Andre »ws), Author of 


Principia Ethica, Editor of Mind; pp. 352. 15s. net. 

(i) Refutation of Idealism ; (ii) Nature and Reality of Objects of Perception ; 
(iii) Wm. James's ‘Pragmatism’ ; (iv) Hume's Philosophy ; (v) Status of Sense- 
data; (ri) ¢ Jonception of Reality ; (vii) Some Judgments ‘of Perception ; (viii) 
Conception of Intrinsic Value ; (ix) External and Internal Relations ; (x) "Nature 


of Moral Philosophy. 

(2) THE MISUSE OF MIND: a Study of BERG- 
SON’S Attack on Intellectualism. By KARIN STEPHEN, 
formerly Fellow of Newnham Coll., Camb. Preface by 


HE NRi BE RGSON ; : PP- 112. 6s. 6d. net. 


84 3nternational Library of Music 


Edited by A. EAGLEFIELD HULL, Mus.Doc. (Oxon.), and 
H. KEATLEY MOORE, Mus.Bac. (Lond.), B.A. Lge. 
8vo. First 3 vols. now ready. 


(1) A MUSICAL TOUR THROUGH THE LAND 
OF THE PAST. By ROMAIN ROLLAND. 10s. 6d. 


“The appearance of A Musical Tour, the fascinating Voyage Musical, in a 
most becoming English dress is something of an event. It is pure history 
written with all the fancy and none of the falsity of the historical novel.”’-— 
London Mercury. 

(2) THE ART OF THE PLAYER-PIANO. By 
SIDNEY GREW. 12s. 6d. net. 

“It may be said to mark an epoch in the de »velopment “me player-piano.’ 
Music. “A most excellent text-book.”—Glasgow Herale 
(3) MUSICAL POR TRAITS 

Twenty Modern B 
10s. 6d. net. 
Mousgorgsky, Berlioz, Debussy, Ravel, Rachmaninoff, 
Sibelius, Ornstein, Strauss, Liszt, Franck, Borodin, 
Scriabin, Mahler, Schoenberg, Loeffler, Bloch. 


graphies, 





: Inte enndiiiette of 
Composers. y PAUL ROSENFELD. 
Waéner, 
Strawinsky, Reger, 
Rirosky-Kors fi, 
tis an ndix of Brief Bio 


PET RONIUS, LEADER OF FASHION: a Novel 


of the Age of Nero. ‘Translation of the famous Satyricon, 
with Introduction (40 pp.) and Annotations (138 pp.), by 














J. M. MITCHELL. 8s. 6d. net. 
“ The Satyricon is a kin a of forerunner of the picaresque novel. It tells of 
the wanderings of _ ne varabond scholars of the Roman Empire, and is at 
once a tale of adventure and shipwreck, a satire on the vices and follies of the 


regime, a preciou glimpae » into the s¢ cial life of the time, and a pot-pourri of 
legend, verse, and criticismn.”’—Tines Literary Supplement. 

* Mr. Mitchell's choice of diction and idiom is well inspired, and the rendering 
of the feast of Trimalchio, the immortal parvenu, reads with all the raciness 
and momentum which the subject requires.’’—Observer. 
DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH PHRASES : 

PHRASEOLOGICAL ALLUSIONS, Catgnworps, STEREOTYPED 
Moprs or SpeEEcH, METAPHORICAL CLIcHieSs, WAR Wonrps, 
NICKNAMES, — RIVATIVES FROM PERSONAL NAMES, CorR- 
RupTED Worps, ce. wit h Explanations, Etymologies, 

id thousands of Exact References to Sources. By A. M. 
HY, AMSON, Large S8vo. "12s. 6d. net. 

“ The fa — Sketch, 

PHILOSOPHY AND 
Essay on the Relativity 
By LOUIS ROUGIER ; 
Ph.D. 6s. net. 

WITHIN THE ATOM : 
end Quanta. By JOHN MILLS, Fellow American Physical 
Society. With Glossary and 31 * sear oy 6s. net. 

[This day. 
By MASUD ALI VARESIT, 


ion, Bhopal. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d 


book is perfectly endless,” 
THE NEW 
Theory and the Theory of Quanta. 
translated by M. MASIUS, M.A., 
[This day. 


cination of the 


"UMAR KHAYYAD 
Director of Public Instruct 
net. 

Life; as Ma ith matician and Astronc oh 

Wine and its Philosophy ; Freedom oi wil 

Lite; Love; Death; Moral Teachings te, 


By the Rt. Hon. JOHN M. ROBERTSON 
(1) THE SHAKESPEARE CANON. S$vo. 12s. tid. not. 


23 Poet; Wit and Humour ; 
he Mystic Life; Philosophy of 


‘Henry V., Julius Caesar, Richard IIll.; each, he contends, is in origin a 
pre-Shakespe are an play vartially ovaiakl with authentic er Mr 
tobertson is an extremely acute analyst he knows hi nhs SO 





well, and arrays his evi dence 80 skilfully, that his pleas are never negligible,” 


Manchester Guardian, 
(2) CROCE AS SHAKESPEAREAN CRITIC, Svo. 
2s. 6d. net. 


“ Tt was time > that 
On Shakespear 


an English critic found the 


Nation. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE § SONS, 2 TD. 
KEGAN PAUL and CO., LTD. 


PHYSICS: an | 


a Popu ar View of Electrons | 


heart to reply to Croce’s essay | 





my . 




















2AM 





IMULUUDRU U0 


DLLINS 


48 Pall Mall, $.W. 1. 


venting 3) 








3 J. MIDDLETON MURRY 


COUNTRIES OF THE 
— MIND. 
= Literary Essays. 10s. 6d. net. 


= “Mr. Middleton Murry has risen quickly to the 
: very front rank of tritics.”—The Times. 





REV. C. DRAYTON THOMAS 


SOME NEW EVIDENCE 
FOR HUMAN SURVIVAL. 


With an Introduction by Sir WILLIAM BARRETT, 
F.R.S. 10s. 6d. net. 


A book of the most intense importance to all 
those interested in Psychical Research. 


Wabi 





CONAL O’RIORDAN 


-|_ IN LONDON. 


“One cannot but rejoice in books which so mingle 
love and tenderness and sharp wit and reverence as 
do these Adam stories.” —The Times. 


7s. 6d. net. 





= WALTER DE LA MARE 


‘THE RETURN. 
- The sales of this beautiful phantasy are 


= each week. 


‘ 


7s. 6d. net. 
increasing 


is written with 
with more 


“No story of the ‘ Borderland ’ 
greater sincerity, and at the same time 
exquisite charin.’’—Northern Whig. 





ARCHIBALD LUCK 


PASTURES OF PLENTY. 


“Cosmopolitan social life is not to say 


luridly, depicted.’’—Truth. 


S. G. MILLIN 


ADAM’S REST. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘ This 


pungently, 





vivid picture of a smali veldt township 


2 deserves to be known; it is paint ed with a skilful 
= insight that tells in every stroke.’’—Glasgow Evening 
= News. 





A GREAT SUCCESS. 
A BOOK EVERY DOG-LOVER MUST READ. 


EVERYBODY’S DOG 
BOOK. 10s. 6d. net. 


MAJOR A. J. DAWSON 
= A complete guide to the cate and welfare ‘of dogs. 
= Deals with every breed, from ‘ Pekes ”’ to Bloodhounds. 


“It is pre-eminently the dog book for the dog- 
lover.’’"—Morning Post 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S SUMMER READING 








BRILLIANT 


NEW FICTION 


From all Booksellers and Libraries. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 


THE MOUNTAINEERS Harold Bindloss 
“Mr. Bindloss’s novels come as a welcome periodical sedative 
after a dose of the feverish volubility indulged in by some 
modern novelists.”"—The Times. 


MR. JUSTICE MAXELL - Edgar Wallace 
An ingenious and highly entertaining story of love and 
mange. A een in Mr. Edgar Wallace's own inimitably 
crisp style. 


THE MIDDLE OF THINGS 
J. S. Fletcher 


“A really excellent detective story.”—Daily News. 


BY HAND UNSEEN A. W. Marchmont 
A splendid new story of love and mystery, the scene of which 
is laid entirely in England. A tale full of surprises, with the 
love interest the dominating note of all. 


THREE KNOTS William Le Queux 
“ A fine stor 4 ny and intrigue whieh will commend itself 
not only to Queux’s regular readers, but to all who 
like a good de tective yarn.”"—Dublin Saturday Herald. 


MARK RYDER’S VOW Paul Trent 


“Mark Ryder’s Vow” in mony, ways recalls the author's 
phenomenal success, “ Vo 


THE FEARLESS LOVERS Arthur Applin 


Without exception Mr. Arthur Applin’s best story, telling in 

a highly entertaining manner how the fearless son of a colliery 

yoopeater, who has worked in a mine, wins the hand of the | 
autiful daughter of England’s premier sporting duke. 


THE RIDDLE OF THE MARSH 
James Blyth 


An eventful and engrossing story of mystery, love and 
adventure in the breezy marshland sctting tat James Blyth 
has made #0 particularly his own. 


THE PEER AND HIS PLUNDER 
Headon Hill 


“Mr. Hill's cleverly constructed story.”"—Scotsman. 


A YEAR AND A DAY Guy Thorne 
“ Among Mr. Guy Thorne’s mystery tales this new one should 
take a front-rank place. A really ingenious detective story.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


THE HOUSE ON THE BOGS 


Katharine Tynan 
“The author's characteristic and apparently inexhaustible 
charm is manifested in every page of this her latest work.” 
—Saturday Review. 


THE WHITE HANDS OF JUSTICE 
Oitwell Binns 


* Lovers of a story of exciting adventure, with a thrill on 
every page, will find plenty to satisfy their tastes in this 
of Equatorial Africa.”—Cork Examiner. 








THE BRILLIANT JULY 


WINDSOR 


Ready June 23rd. Contains: 
SPECIAL _LAWN TENNIS FEATURES | 
A lavishly illustrated account of | 

THE NEW WIMBLEDON 
A long and very interesting article by 


ELIZABETH RYAN 


SPLENDID COMPLETE STORIES BY. 


DORNFORD YATES EDGAR WALLACE 
(Author of * Berry and Co.”") DOUGLAS NEWTON 

RALPH STOCK OWEN OLIVER 

H,. F. FRAMPTON And other well-known authors. 


IMPORTANT ILLUSTRATED ARTICLE 
EMIGRATION WITHIN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


And many other attractive features, Literary, Humorous and 
Pictorial. 

















YOUR HOLIDAY 


Its interest and pleasure will 
doubled if your case contains a copy a 


WARD, LOCK & CO.’S 


GUIDES 


2s. Net 


Size to fit pocket. Bound in red cloth. Round corners. 
With many Maps and Plans, and numerous Illustrations. 


These little red handbooks, which have long been recognized as the best and 
cheapest of the kind, are familiar in every part of the British Isles. To 
thousands of tourists at home and abroad a “ Ward Lock”’ is as indispensable 
a companion as a travelling bag. Each volume contains maps, plans, and 
numerous illustrations. 
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CLEVEDON, Portishead, &c. 
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CONWAY, ne! & N. Wales ORQUAY and District 
CRIOCIETH and Cardigan Bay TOWYN, Aberdovey, &-. 
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DOVERCOURT 
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CORK, Glengariff, Bantry Bay, 





SCOTLAND 


Central Wales 
LLANDUDNO and N. Wales 
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LOOE and 8S. Cornwall | DONEGAL HIGHLANDS 
LOWESTOFT and District ; DUBLIN, Bray, Wicklow, &c. 


LYME REGIS and District KILLARNEY and 8.W. Ireland 
LYNTON and Lynmouth LONDORDERRY and County 
MALVERM and District H Donegal 


TOURIST HANDBOOKS 


Size to fit pocket. Round corners. Cloth Binding, 
vith many additional Maps and Strect Plans. 


: HORTH WALES (Worthern§ ane 
BELGIUM AKD THE BATYLE- | : 
FIELDS. 6s. net. a Sections combined), 
HOLLAND. 3s. 6d. net. | MORWAY. 3s. 6d. net 


LONDON and Environs, with com- coon - —_— 3s. Gd. not, 
plete Index to Gtreets, 5s. n SWITZERLAND. 3s. 6d. net. 


BADDELEY’S “ THOROUGH ” GUIDES 


THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT 
(Fourteenth Edition—Revised). 

Over 300 pages. With 18 Maps and Panoramas, mostly with 
Contours printed in six colours, and on the scale of a mile to 
the inch. 6s, net. 

Other Volumes in preparation, 
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